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Action by the Legislatures: 1961 


EXPANSION of state services in numerous fields 
and many enactments to strengthen the organi- 
zation and performance of government have re- 
sulted from the legislative sessions of 1961. To 
finance the expansion almost all legislatures 
with sessions enacted record budgets. Roughly 
half of them increased taxes. 

Forty-seven legislatures have met in regular 
sessions this year. Many highlights of the re- 
sults from forty-six of the sessions are summar- 
ized in the pages that follow.' 

The increased budgets are in keeping with 
the pattern of recent years, resulting from ris- 
ing populations and greater demand for public 
services. California's budget for the fiscal year 
ahead, although only slightly increased from 
last year, rose to $2.6 billion, and that of New 
York from $2 billion last year to about $2.4 bil- 
lion. Michigan’s appropriations for the year 
approximated $1 billion. The Illinois biennial 
budget rose to $3.5 billion, that of Texas to 
$2.6 billion, and that of Ohio to just over $2 
billion for the two years. 

Tax legislation included initiation of a sales 
tax in Texas and a state income tax in West 
Virginia. The new Texas levy was expected to 
produce approximately $319 million during 
the biennium, and other tax actions were esti- 
mated to bring the total Texas increase to $354 
million. In Illinois changes in the sales-use tax 
system were estimated to produce about $250 
million in the biennium, and a new tax on 
hotel and motel operators was adopted. Among 
other substantial increases, those of Connecti- 
cut were expected to produce $126 million in 
the biennium. 

Income tax withholding was initiated in 

‘Four of the sessions—those of Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Wisconsin—are in recess as this is written. Summaries 
are included for them, based on reports on the incomplete 
sessions. Summary for Alabama's legislature, which ad- 
journed on September 1, was not available for this compila- 
tion. A report on its legislation, and highlights of later 


action by the four legislatures in recess as of September I, 
will appear in future issues of State Government News. 
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Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, and also was provided in West Virginia's 
new income tax law. Higher income tax rates 
were set in Alaska, Delaware, Minnesota, and 
New Mexico, and New Jersey initiated a 
special tax on the income of interstate com- 
muters. 

In the sales tax field, aside from Illinois and 
Texas, rates were raised in Connecticut and 
Utah, and on a temporary basis in West Vir- 
ginia. Illinois, North Carolina, Kansas and 
Maryland broadened their sales tax bases. 
Among special excises, some fourteen legisla- 
tures raised cigarette taxes, several increased 
rates on alcoholic beverages, and five—those of 
Alaska, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Washington—provided for higher gasoline 
taxes. A variety of tax fields figured in addi- 
tional legislation. 

A great many measures were adopted to 
strengthen one or all of the branches of state 
government. 

This being the year immediately following 
the decennial census, legislative reapportion- 
ment enactments were widespread. Among 
numerous measures to improve legislative per- 
formance was establishment of an Office of 
Legislative Fiscal Director in Iowa and of a 
Permanent Legislative Council in Wyoming. 
The New Mexico and South Dakota sessions 
submitted to the voters constitutional amend- 
ments for initiating annual sessions. 

Executive reorganization was prominent. As 
one example, eleven major California depart- 
ments were combined under four master agen- 
cies. A Department of Administration was cre- 
ated in Indiana. New Hampshire’s legislature 
combined many agencies under three new de- 
partments. The Illinois, Minnesota and Ohio 
sessions adopted measures designed to facilitate 
orderly transition in the Governor’s office after 
election of new Governors. 

Judicial organization also received much at- 





tention, either in legislation or in proposed 
constitutional amendments submitted to the 
voters. The Maine legislature established a 
statewide District Court system. Wisconsin’s 
session cleared the way for a previously ap- 
proved reorganization plan, to go into effect 
next January, giving the state only three types 
of courts—Supreme, Circuit and County. 

Measures to increase salaries in one or more 
branches of state governments were adopted in 
various states. They included action in New 
York raising annual salaries of legislators from 
$7,500 to $10,000, effective in 1963, and setting 
of a $4,800 salary for legislators in Texas. 

Education, as usual, received a larger share 
of appropriations than any other service, and 
will be the principal recipient of increased rev- 
enues from tax measures adopted. Some of the 
enactments provided specifically for higher 
teachers’ salaries. Important legislation for im- 
proved school district organization was adopted 
in several states, including Arkansas, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania and Texas. In at least 
eight states measures were adopted to improve 
or expand junior or community colleges, and 
several legislatures acted to increase higher ed- 
ucational opportunity through scholarship or 
loan programs, or both. 

Extensive legislation for highway safety 
prominently included enactments to combat 
drunken driving, to tighten or improve licens- 
ing systems, and to strengthen driver training 
courses. At least six legislatures required in- 
stallation of anchorage devices for seat belts in 
new automobiles, and another, the Wisconsin 
legislature, required seat belts themselves on 


Figures on appropriations in the summaries that 
follow are in almost all cases higher than those 
voted in the preceding sessions, and establish rec- 
ord budgets. The summaries, based on data re- 
ceived from the states, are not, however, a basis 
for state-by-state comparisons of total spending in 
the year or biennium ahead. In some cases total 
budgets are reported. In others the figures are only 
for general fund appropriations—which may be a 
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the front seats of new cars; most of the enact- 
ments become effective with the start of the 
new year. Amounts required under financial 
responsibility laws were increased in several 
states. Nevada became the first state to ratify 
the new Driver License Compact. Numerous 
sessions acted to regulate billboards on inter- 
state highways. 

In the fields of health and welfare, measures 
to improve mental health services and to pro- 
vide or expand medical care for the aging were 
much to the fore. Enactments to aid or protect 
children or youth also were common. Several 
sessions strengthened regulation of the drug 
industry, and there were additional health 
measures in a number of states. 

Other subjects of important legislation 
included natural resources, economic develop- 
ment, atomic energy, business regulation, 
correctional institutions and crime control, 
juvenile delinquency, urban renewal and hous- 
ing, mass transportation, and elections. One of 
the highlights in legislation on natural re- 
sources was adoption in Wisconsin of a very 
broad $50 million program to preserve and de- 
velop out-door resources. In the business regu- 
lation field legislation to protect consumers or 
investors was unusually extensive. 

The pages that follow summarize many of 
the enactments in the forty-six states covered, 
with the entries arranged under major subject 
headings. The summaries by no means deal 
with all of the significant legislation adopted 
in any of the categories, but they report a broad 
variety of measures that are believed to be of 
wide interest. 


Tax and Fiscal Legislation 


small fraction of all projected spending, including 
that from dedicated and special funds. 

Alaska’s legislature appropriated $55.7 million 
for state operations in the fiscal year 1961-62—in- 
cluding nearly $42 million from the general fund 
and $6.6 million from federal transitional grants. 
Comparable figures for the previous year were 
$46 million overall, $35 million in general funds 

(Continued on page 253.) 





In these pages the Governor of Wisconsin underscores America’s 
crucial need to plan and develop its land and other resources for 
modern living, in the cities and in the country. He submits that 


these needs—long the subject of a strange complacency—will not 
be met without unprecedented state action. Governor Nelson is 
convinced that the states can do this job. As proof he cites Hawaii's 
comprehensive state plan’ and Wisconsin’s initiation this year 
of a $50 million program to preserve and develop its outdoor re- 


SOUTCES. Asserting that what we require is not more committee 


reports on what has become glaringly obvious, he sets forth a 


series of key aspects for state consideration in moving from current 


interest to strong and informed action. 


Planning and Developing Our Resources 


ACritical Task for State Action 


by Gaylord A. Nelson 


Governor of Wisconsin 


THE most important planning to be done in 
the United States in the next ten years is going 
to have to be done in the state capitols. 

This is not a fashionable view among many 
professional planners. They have a low opinion 
of the state as a planning vehicle—if indeed they 
think of the state at all; you can read through 
the proceedings of planning conferences for 
pages on end without seeing the existence of 
state governments acknowledged—except per- 
haps for references to state highway depart- 
ments and the tough time they give planners. 

This is a curious oversight. What, according 
to planners, is the great unfinished business? It 
is the shaping of our future urban growth, and 
it is clear that right now it is a mess. The prob- 
lems are regional, the governments local, and 
compounding the fragmentation of the urban 
area are the animosities between city and sub- 


See the article that follows, “State Planning in Hawaii.” 
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urb, varying tax bases, etc. The answer? A 
metropolitan super-government has been the 
recent orthodoxy; this has been dimmed some- 
what by the failure of such efforts to catch on, 
but most advanced thinking points to regional 
movements and new instrumentalities of one 
kind or another, with the direction coming 
from the central city. 


THE STATES AND THE VACUUM 
Something very simple is being overlooked. 
Additional new devices may be needed, but we 
already have a regional government, and it has 
the money and the power to mediate the con- 
flicts between city and county. This is the insti- 
tution of the state government. The hard job 
of setting it up has now been done. It has po- 
litical acceptance. Faulty it may be, but it is 
a going concern; the local governments are the 
creature of it, and it is hard to see how any joint 





planning can be done unless it plays a central 
role. 

How well prepared is the state? The custom- 
ary complaint is that the state hasn’t displayed 
much willingness to take on the job; and that 
even if it did, it is flawed by a fundamental 
rural bias. On a purely technical basis, it is 
further argued, the states aren't staffed to do the 
job; indeed, the total number of professional 
planners working for state governments is 
miniscule compared to those just working for 
a few big cities. 

A vacuum does exist, but there is certainly 
no fundamental reason why the states can’t 
move into it. And this does not mean the set- 
ting up of great planning bureaucracies. It is 
the quality of planning that counts, and this 
means shaping the main lines of growth, not 
the detailed kind of work that is best done by 
local governments. 

Rural planning is important, too. As with 
the cities and suburbs, the rural township and 
counties should do more on their own, but 
there are many things they cannot do without 
the guidance of the state. On the local level, 
for example, there can be no long-range plan- 
ning for the continued integrity of key agricul- 
tural land; as things stand now, the farmer is 
under the threat that new development will 
force assessments up to the commercial value 
of the land and thereby force farmland into 
development. This is going to be a difficult 
problem to resolve, but the experiments to 
date—like Maryland’s new assessment program 
and California’s extensive agricultural zones— 
indicate very strongly that the states are going 
to have to take the lead in working it out. 


STATE INGENUITY IS GAINING 

The states are showing much more imagina- 
tion and ingenuity in tackling such problems 
than they’re given credit for. On the open space 
problem, for example, practically all of the 
new ideas and experiments worth following up 
are coming from the states. To document the 
fact that states can take the lead, a salute to 
Hawaii is quite fitting. Its legislature has just 
passed a far-reaching, statewide zoning act. 
Hawaii's land problem, with its key holdings, 
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is somewhat unique, but the zoning concepts 
could have exciting possibilities for other states 
too, in particular the concept of agricultural 
districts and conservation districts. In philos- 
ophy it is very similar to the idea behind our 
new Wisconsin highway interchange proposal; 
the use of such land has wide consequences on 
many more people than those in the immediate 
area, and the state has an obligation to protect 
the equity that all have. 


NO SOLUTION WITHOUT THE STATES 

The majority of our states are in a crisis sit- 
uation with regard to increased congestion ac- 
companied by a steadily diminishing resource 
base. Doing something about it is no longer a 
matter of more research and contemplation, 
but a matter of action. Political leadership in 
our states can solve the problem. Indeed, with- 
out it there will be no resolution. 

I cannot think of a graver domestic danger 
to our future nor a greater domestic crisis than 
that faced by the nation and its states in the in- 
creasing tempo of urbanization with its attend- 
ant problems of social disorder, congestion, un- 
precedented demands on our natural resources 
and great financial outlay. 

Much has been said over the years about the 
lack of federal government coordination with 
the states in programs of resource development. 
I am in full agreement with the critics of the 
federal government on this point. Federal pol- 
icy decisions in the transportation, water and 
recreation fields have bypassed state considera- 
tions in most instances. However, we can only 
exert more influence on federal policy in these 
areas if we know what we want. And we cannot 
know what we want if our states do not prepare 
development plans on which to establish the 
bases for future social, economic and resource- 
use decisions. 

It is an unhappy but vital fact that no state, 
save the State of Hawaii, has developed a truly 
effective and comprehensive development 
plan. (Wisconsin has just begun work on a 
statewide, comprehensive plan which should 
be completed by 1963.) In recent years there 
have been some indications of a revival of state 
interest in physical planning. The need for 
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overall plans to coordinate the state’s own ac- 
tivities has been the paramount reason behind 
such renewed interest. It is my belief that a de- 
cision by our states to launch now a vigorous 
program of state planning comes at an appro- 
priate time. Most of our states are in a period 
of massive transition. During this period some 
problems become obvious. Others are subtle, 
yet have deep and long-term impact. 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Among the problems and opportunities fac- 
ing the states are these: 


1. The shift from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial-urban base is accelerating, causing im- 
balance in rural areas and uneconomic, unat- 
tractive, virtually uncontrolled metropolitan 
“sprawl” around urban centers. 

2. The pressure of urban growth—huge pop- 


ulation expansion—is pressing hard against the 
states’ fund of natural resources and particu- 
larly against water and land, forest, lakes, 
wild-life and recreation areas. This problem 
manifests itself in improper subdivision design, 
insufficient provision of regional open-space or 
low-density land for amenity or recreation, 
failure to control development in flood plains 
and unnecessary encroachment upon agricul- 
tural lands. 

3. In most states there is a complete lack of 
state or regional policy as to future population 
distribution. As new areas of our states are 
transformed from a rural to an urban and even 
a metropolitan character, there is little ena- 
bling legislation or physical planning as to 
where and how such new developments should 
take place. 

4. Transportation is a vital element in land 
development. Transportation policy influences 
land use greatly out of proportion to immedi- 
ate traffic or other service benefits. No sound 
statewide or even multi-state regional transpor- 
tation policy can be devised without a state 
development plan. 

5. Larger incomes, larger markets and in- 
creasing technological advances all suggest the 
opportunity for greater industrial-commercial 
development in our states. Policies affecting 


land use and transportation patterns are vital 
to increased economic growth. No such growth 
can continue without the provision of a sound 
physical environment. I am sure that in the 
future even the lure of a larger market will not 
force as many decisions for factory relocations 
as the onset of urban blight in the immediate 
physical area of that factory. 

6. Pressures on public facilities are mount- 
ing rapidly, recreating new demands for public 
works at the state and local level. Community 
and state facility plans are an integral part of 
the overall comprehensive plan. The coordina- 
tion of capital budgeting with general budg- 
etary needs absolutely requires a development 
plan. 

7. Most of our states have been content to 
allow the federal government to direct unilat- 
erally the huge task of urban renewal. If we 
continue to abdicate to the federal government 
in this area, we of the states will have lost one of 
the great challenges of our time—that is the 
tattle against slums, obsolescence and flight 
from the city. It has been said that “despite re- 
newal efforts, the central city is more and more 
the abode of the poor, the rich, the childless 
and, to an ever-increasing extent, all types of 
minority families. If this pattern continues, 
both the social and economic hopes for renewal 
are likely to be frustrated, with a resulting de- 
gree of political disorganization between cen- 
tral cities and suburbia far worse than exists 
today.” It is imperative that in the state’s plan 
for the future, this enormous job of renewal be 
given priority attention. 


All of these problems I have discussed have 
one essential point in common: They require 
solutions based on a dual concept of (1) bal- 
anced land use and (2) a statewide, or regional, 
development policy. The state or regional plan 
itself is precisely that—the establishment of the 
basis for such uses and policy. 

In William Whyte, Jr.’s, provocative phras- 
ing, ‘‘man has an infinite capacity to mess up 
his environment.” He also has said that “sprawl 
is bad aesthetics; it is bad economics. Five acres 
are being made to do the work of one, and do it 
very poorly. This is bad for the farmers, it is 





bad for communities, it is bad for industry, it 
is bad for utilities, it is bad for the railroads, it 
is bad for the recreation groups, it is bad even 
for the developers.” 


WE CAN END COMPLACENCY 

The specter of a land-starved future is a 
widely publicized fear today, yet political lead- 
ers as well as private citizens pay little attention 
in terms of actually doing something about it. 

Indeed, one of the great ironies of the pres- 
ent age of prosperity as I see it is our insensitive 
and complacent attitude about our land re- 
sources. During the drought and depression 
years a relatively short time ago, we were ter- 
ribly concerned about soil scarcity and impend- 
ing starvation. Now, when an equally calami- 
tous prospect, that of the disappearance of 
millions of acres of productive and aestheti- 
cally useful land into the urban maw, we seem 
to be without concern. 

In Wisconsin, we have been working on re- 
source development problems for the past three 
years, and specifically on a land use planning 
and acquisition program during the past 
twelve months. We have collected, studied and 
analyzed every piece of resource literature, na- 
tional and state, that we could discover. We 
found that what is happening to the nation, its 
regions and states in terms of resource loss has 
been predicted for years. We then found that 
our state legislature, our various interest 
groups and our people were ready for action, 
rather than more research. We found that pop- 
ular support could be gained by direct action 
in the resource field, and that research studies, 
committee reports and numerous meetings to 
reconcile various interest groups would only 
serve as impediments to action. 


REPORTS VS. ACTION 

A recent issue of the Reporter magazine car- 
ries an article called ““The Longest Way from 
Thought to Action.” The longest distance, the 
author, Edward T. Chase tells us, between a 
thought and an act in government is via the 
committee. He discusses with insight much the 
same thing we found in studying the 1948 
Hoover Commission Report, the 1955 Hoover 
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Commission Report, the 1955 report of the 
President’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, the Paley Commission Report on 
Resources, and finally the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals. Every 
one of these distinguished documents called 
for immediate steps to correlate federal and 
state resource development programs! Every- 
one of them called for vigorous and dynamic 
leadership by state and federal officials to pre- 
serve our dwindling resources! None of the 
recommendations for coordination and action 
in the resource field have been carried out! 


ACTION IN WISCONSIN 

I think three recent Wisconsin programs 
prove the point I am making. Last March, I 
presented to our state legislature a $50 million 
program of land acquisition and resource de- 
velopment to preserve Wisconsin’s outdoor re- 
sources. The public response was beyond all 
our expectations; the legislature passed the 
program, in spite of its huge appropriation, 
with hardly a dissenting vote. The program 
calls for a ten-year state park and forest recrea- 
tion development, fish and game habitat pur- 
chase, youth conservation camps, scenic ease- 
ments, creation of new lakes, matching grants 
to urban areas for open space acquisition, re- 
gional planning for recreation and water basin 
development, and a new program of tourist in- 
formation centers. 


THE ROLE OF EASEMENTS 

Even $50 million would fail to meet our 
needs, however, without one novel feature. In 
brief, we proposed that a substantial share of 
these funds be spent for easement rights, rather 
than outright purchase of lands. 

This easement program has operated with 
great success in such other states as New York. 
It has two distinct advantages. First, the land 
stays on the local tax rolls. Second, and more 
important, the state pays for only those rights it 
deems are essential to the public interest, and 
then only on the portion of the property con- 
sidered necessary. 

The Wisconsin Highway Commission al- 
ready has a limited easement plan under way 
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for purchase of scenic rights along the Great 
River Road, which follows the Mississippi 
River for almost 250 miles in Wisconsin. We 
have purchased scenic easements on fifty-three 
miles of this road, for purposes including state 
control of billboards, construction, tree re- 
moval, dumping, and subdivision. At a cost of 
less than $700 a mile, the public has been 
guaranteed protection of much of the finest 
scenery along the Mississippi for all time. Out- 
right purchase of these lands would have cost 
us two to three times as much. 

We propose to use easements on a far 
broader scale, with a prospect of equal or even 
greater savings. In addition to scenic ease- 
ments, we propose to purchase public access 
rights, public hunting and fishing rights, use 
and alteration rights of headwaters, wetlands 
drainage rights, scenic overlook rights, fence- 
row rights for the protection of game cover, 
platting rights along trout streams, subdivision 
and timber cutting rights along shorelines, and 
development rights to protect lands adjacent to 
state parks and campgrounds from the clutter 
of billboards, taverns and concessions. The 
right or combination of rights to be purchased 
would be determined case-by-case. But in each 
case, the state would pay only the difference be- 
tween the market value of the land with and 
without the rights sought by the state. And in 
many cases, landowners would be willing to 
sell such rights, even though they have no in- 
tention of parting with their property. 

In the ten-year program, we proposed that 
about $7.5 million of the $50 million total be 
reserved for these easements. I am convinced 
that this $7.5 million will assure the public 
permanent preservation of outdoor assets that 
would cost Wisconsin between $15 and $20 
million if we had to rely solely on outright pur- 
chase. 


LAND USE AT INTERCHANGES 

The second example is legislation we pro- 
posed this session to control land use around 
the interchanges on our portion of the federal 
interstate Highway in our state and our state 
trunk system. For years, highway engineers 
have been telling us that if we were to protect 


the designed carrying capacity of our new 
superhighways, the access to those highways 
must be controlled. Interchanges are the larg- 
est single generator of traffic movement on a 
given stretch of highway. Therefore, those land 
uses which develop around the interchange are 
critical to the highway’s continuing capacity to 
move traffic efficiently. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads has in- 
formed us that no state has as yet passed legis- 
lation that will protect the interchanges on the 
highway system. The sticky problem, of course, 
is local government acceptance of state zoning 
and subdivision standards in the interchange 
area. Our office has spent a lot of time pointing 
out to local governments the need for immedi- 
ate action in this field, and the prospects look 
good. Unless something like this is done, and 
done soon, we will have roadside slums and 
billboard alleys at interchanges all across the 
nation. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 

My third and last point here concerns re- 
gional planning. In the past eighteen months 
we have visited more than sixty Wisconsin 
communities in an attempt to persuade them 
of the importance and the fruitfulness of re- 
gional cooperation. In some areas we were met 
with eagerness, in some with indifference and 
at times with outright hostility. The rewards 
were worth the effort. Over 50 per cent of Wis- 
consin’s entire population live in areas that 
either are now actively a part of a regional plan- 
ning area or have petitioned me under state 
statutory procedure to become so! It is clear 
that the public recognizes the necessity for re- 
gional planning and is fully ready to accept 
leadership by the state. 


NEW NEEDS FOR URBAN DESIGN 

One of the important contributions in many 
years in the planning field was this past March 
issue of the American Institute of Architects 
Journal, an issue dedicated to Urban Design. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect was its stress 
on the concepts of experimentation and design 
in our urban renewal programs. These con- 
cepts are equally valid for consideration by 





state government in its own planning programs 
and in enabling legislation as it affects urban 
development and redevelopment. 

Weare in great need of experimentation and 
innovation in our state and city planning pro- 
grams. Urban renewal in particular provides a 
vehicle for experimentation. State officials 
ought to encourage both of these concepts 
through programs of policy and financial as- 
sistance. 

Zoning controls have been extremely im- 
portant in city planning efforts of the past fifty 
years. But the time has come for different kinds 
of controls in our city land use and building de- 
velopment patterns. I believe we are well into 
a period when design standards should be 
given sanction by state law. Recreational pur- 
suits and a taste for aesthetics can be at least in 
part satisfied if we have beautiful cities with 
buildings and other private and public facili- 
ties built toa predetermined design guide. The 
location, orientation, height and facade of our 
urban buildings can be a matter of public pol- 
icy. The dividends would be rewarding. Win- 
ston Churchill once said, ““We shape our build- 


ings and then our buildings shape us.” 


IN SUMMARY 
In summary, may I stress these five points: 


1. Urbanization makes ever greater de- 
mands on our natural resources, even resource 
areas distant from the city proper. Our urban 
society is entirely dependent on these re- 
sources. 

2. We must devise a solution for licking 
“urban sprawl’—only the state government 
can take this responsibility. 
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3. Large-scale land conservation efforts, 
open-space acquisition, reforestation, river 
basin and flood plain control, must be under- 
taken now, and must be undertaken as part of 
a comprehensive development plan and pol- 
icy for the state as a whole. 

4. While the first consideration is proper 
physical environmental control, failure to do 
this will greatly exacerbate our mounting so- 
cial tensions, arising from the conditions of 
modern mass living. 

5. We cannot afford the lag between our 
known shortcomings and, on the other hand, 
our obvious ability to undertake bold pro- 
grams; what was troublesome in prewar years 
now amounts to a crisis situation insofar as 
many urban development and resource con- 
servation problems are concerned. 


We do not need any more long-term research 
studies. We and our communities and our re- 
sources have been analyzed to death, at least 
lulled into inactivity. It seems to me impera- 
tive that we proceed immediately to imple- 
ment resource planning and development pol- 
icles in our states, and to work directly with 
those departments of the federal government 
whose policies in the resource field impinge so 
directly upon the states. 

There has been a lot of talk about state gov- 
ernment not being important any more, and 
about the federal government taking over 
state functions. This is one function that we 
cannot leave to the federal government, that we 
alone can perform. And if we succeed, I am 
convinced that we will hear an end to this talk 
about the declining importance of state gov- 
ernment. 





Hawaii, our newest state, has placed extraordinary emphasis on 
state planning, and one of the fruits already is a comprehensive 
general plan for future development. Frank Lombardi, State 


Director of Planning, describes in the following pages how the 


planning is organized, summarizes its primary projects and 
objectives, and reports that it shows every promise of high 


achievement henceforth. 


State Planning in Hawan 





by Frank Lombardi 


FEW STATES, perhaps none, rival Hawaii in the 
scope and foresight of their planning legisla- 
tion, and none in its claim to the first state 
general plan in the Union. According to the 
American Institute of Planners, the Hawaii 
State Planning Office 

.. is the only separate state planning agency in 
the United States which has a director with cabi- 
net status. Second, it has the largest budget for 
state planning and perhaps the most compre- 
hensive active state planning program in the 
United States. Its functions are broadly conceived 
as encompassing the areas of research, the formu- 
lation of long-range development objectives, in- 
cluding a general plan, the preparation of capital 
improvement program, and provision for techni- 
cal planning assistance to local units of govern- 
ment, 


Of thirty-seven states reporting the existence 
of planning agencies at the state level, only 
Hawaii had a comprehensive master or general 
plan for future development. 


THE STATE PLANNING FUNCTION 
While many believe the American state has 
been altered gradually in importance by in- 
creasing federal participation in fields for- 
merly thought to be reserved for the states, ac- 
tually planning by state government is gaining 
strength. State planning first achieved promi- 
nence under the leadership of the National 
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Resources Planning Board during the thirties. 
After more than a decade of lull it is being re- 
vitalized. 

State programs of highways, traffic regula- 
tion, education, water and mineral resources, 
conservation and recreation, industrial devel- 
opment, and agriculture of statewide concern 
bear on each other. Basic interrelationships 
exist in these functions that can only be met 
in a coordinated, long-range fashion. 

Some of the current problems facing most 
states illustrate the need for state planning. 
These include (1) balancing the development 
of a state to avoid “depressed areas,’ (2) ap- 
praisal of basic state resources, (3) the growing 
metropolitan area problem, and (4) relating 
fiscal ability to a balanced public works pro- 
gram based on long-range development pol- 
icies. The heart of the state planning function 
is its concern with a unified policy framework 
under which state development goals are de- 
fined, priorities established, and programs 
kept in balance." 

State planning in Hawaii accords well with 
the concepts of the organization of professional 
planners.* Some of these principles as put in 
practice are: 


‘Committee on State Planning, American Institute of 
Planners. 


‘Ibid. 





1. Hawaii state planning is an integral part 
of state government; it is a separate staff de- 
partment; the Director has cabinet rank. 

2. The Planning Director is advisor to the 
Chief Executive, and acts at his direction in re- 
lation to the legislature and other depart- 
ments. 

3. The Director is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and is a trained professional planner; 
the technical staff is in career service. 

4. No commission exists, but advisory com- 
mittees have been appointed. (A commission 
may be desirable, however, in other states.) 


THE HISTORICAL—GEOGRAPHIC BASE 

Hawaii consists of eight major islands and a 
number of islets, about 2,400 statute miles 
from California. The land area is 6,416 square 
miles. According to the 1960 Census, the pop- 
ulation was 632,772, including the military, 
three-fourths of it in the Honolulu Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (the 595-square 
mile island of Oahu). Honolulu, the capital 
city, had a population of 294,179. 

Before statehood was granted, as of August 
21, 1959, Hawaii had been successively a group 
of independent kingdoms, a single absolute 
monarchy, a constitutional monarchy, a repub- 
lic, and an incorporated territory of the 
United States. The monarchy endured almost 
a century, from 1795 to 1893, and was suc- 
ceeded by a short-lived provisional govern- 
ment and republic. Annexation to the United 
States came in 1898. 

Government is highly centralized, with most 
functions and powers reserved to the state. The 
remaining powers are vested in five counties: 
the City and County of Honolulu, the County 
of Hawaii (with five-eighths of the land area of 
the state but one-tenth of the population), the 
four-island County of Maui, the two-island 
County of Kauai, and tiny Kalawao County, a 
leper settlement without formal county gov- 
ernment. All cities and towns are unincorpo- 
rated. There are no special purpose districts. 

Statewide planning by a single, officially 
designated agency in Hawaii is a relatively re- 
cent development. Local planning dates back 
to 1915, when the Honolulu City Planning 
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Commission was established. At the territorial 
or state level, however, no such agency existed 
until 1937, when the Territorial Planning 
Board was created by the legislature. Between 
April 1938, when it began actual operations, 
and June 1941, when its appropriation ended, 
this well-staffed agency undertook many im- 
portant studies. 

The present official planning agency for Ha- 
wali was established (as the Territorial Plan- 
ning Office) under Act 150 of the 1957 Legisla- 
ture, approved by Governor Samuel Wilder 
King on May 27, 1957. The present Planning 
Director was appointed by Governor William 
F. Quinn in January 1958 after a nation-wide 
recruitment. Soon thereafter the nucleus of a 
professional staff was employed. An act of the 
first state legislature redefined the role of the 
Planning Office and renamed it the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Research. The annual 
operating budget, $161,888, provides for a staff 
of twenty. 

Other state agencies with planning respon- 
sibilities include the Department of Economic 
Development, Department of Transportation, 
Department of Land and Natural Resources, 
Hawaii Homes Commission, and Hawaii 
Housing Authority. The Department of Eco- 
nomic Development is responsible for business 
informational services, industrial promotion, 
and overseeing the tourist promotional activ- 
ities undertaken on a contractual basis for the 
state by the Hawaii Visitors Bureau. This de- 
partment was organized by the first state legis- 
lature in 1959 from the Economic Planning 
and Coordination Authority, formed four 
years earlier. Ihe Department of Transporta- 
tion, organized in 1959 from the old Highway 
Department and several boards and commis- 
sions, is responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of federal-aid highways, all air- 
port and harbor operations, and operation of 
any future state-owned transportation facility. 
The Department of Land and Natural Re- 
sources, likewise formed in 1959 from several 
independent boards and commissions, man- 
ages or controls the large public lands domain 
of the state, water and mineral resources, state 
parks, and historical sites. The Hawaii Homes 
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Commission manages homestead lands. The 
Hawaii Housing Authority, first organized in 
1935 and now a division of the Department of 
Social Services, operates more than 4,500 pub- 
lic housing units throughout the state. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The State Planning Office was established 
“to provide a planned, coordinated program 
for developing the economic potential of the 
Territory.” The legislation of 1957 which cre- 
ated the Office continues: 


This purpose is to be achieved in part by allocat- 
ing the limited funds now available for public 
improvements to the various projects enumerated 
in this Act which the Twenty-Ninth Legislature 
finds will contribute in a material degree either 
immediately or indirectly through their effects to 
the economic development of the Territory; in 
part, by careful study and planning to insure that 
all such projects and future projects will become 
integral units of the program for economic de- 
velopment; and in part, by providing executive 
coordination and legislative cooperation to give 
maximum effectiveness to that program. This 
purpose is also to be achieved by an organized 
effort to gain title to and develop certain land 
assets which will contribute substantially to the 
development of the economy of the Territory. As 
promotion of tourism presents the greatest po- 
tential for expanding the economy of the Terri- 
tory, this purpose is further to be achieved 
through assuring that the development and ex- 
pansion of the tourist industry is integrated and 
coordinated with the general economic planning 
for the Territory. And finally, the purpose of the 
Act is to be achieved through formulation of a 
long-range, comprehensive general plan in all of 
the counties which shall encompass not only 
physical facilities but assisting business, com- 
merce, and industry in achieving maximum utili- 
zation of the economic resources of Hawaii. 


The wording of the act, together with subse- 
quent policy statements by the Governor and 
Planning Director, clearly defined the rela- 
tionship of the office to other state and local 
agencies with planning responsibilities. For 
example, Act 150 stipulated that the Planning 
Director “‘shall not have the power to zone or 
control subdivision development; such re- 
sponsibilities are reserved to the respective 


counties.” The role of the Planning Office vis- 
a-vis such related agencies as the economic de- 
velopment agency and the Transportation De- 
partment likewise was carefully charted. 

The legislature stipulated that the work of 
the Planning Office was to be carried out by a 
Director, Assistant Director, and permanent or 
temporary staff members. The Director, to be 
appointed by the Governor, was assigned full 
responsibility for the planning program. He 
was to appoint the Assistant Director. 

Four divisions were established within the 
office: research, capital improvements pro- 
gramming, general plans, and project plans— 
each headed by a senior planner. 

The program outlined by Act 150 in 1957 
was ambitious and comprehensive. Among 
studies and projects assigned to the Planning 
Office were preparation of a state general plan, 
capital improvements programs, a state parks 
plan, provision of local planning assistance, 
planning “for the integrated and coordinated 
development and expansion of the tourist in- 
dustry,” and studies of submerged land recla- 
mation, military lands, island transportation, 
the capitol site, industrial sites, and water 
systems. These assignments later were supple- 
mented by many others. 


GENERAL PLAN 

The largest single project undertaken by the 
staff was preparation of the state general plan. 
Following the mandate given it, the office be- 
gan work on the plan in mid-1959, aided by 
economic and transportation consultants. A 
special $250,000 appropriation was made for 
this purpose. 

As outlined by the original legislation, the 
general plan was to include land use, trans- 
portation, public facility, and population den- 
sity elements. 

The final report, incorporating these ele- 
ments and based on the detailed recommenda- 
tions of staff and consultants, was transmitted 
by Governor Quinn to the legislature in Feb- 
ruary, 1961. Part of the general plan is a four- 
part economic analysis issued late in 1960, by 
John Child and Company, and the transporta- 
tion plan portion recommended by Law & 





Wilson-Tudor Engineering Company, pub- 
lished early in 1961. 

The general plan was geared to a 1980 
civilian population of 993,000, compared with 
the 1960 census count of 580,000 civilians. It 
outlined a comprehensive program of govern- 
ment aid to economic development, transporta- 
tion systems, and the visitor industry. Full re- 
alization of the government aid program could 
conceivably increase the 1980 civilian total to 
1,257,000. Most of this growth would result 
from expansion of Hawaii’s burgeoning visitor 
industry rather than from sugar or pineapple 
production or employment generated by the 
armed forces, hitherto major sources for in- 
come in Hawaii. 

As part of the comprehensive transportation 
element of the general plan, the consultants 
and staff reviewed the relative merits of pro- 
posed roll-on roll-off air and sea ferry systems 
for inter-island travel. Considerations of speed, 
comfort, frequency, and initial cost proved 
critical and resulted in a final recommendation 
favoring the air ferry. 

Other sections of the general plan were de- 
voted to highways, airports, boat harbors, 
population concentrations and densities, pub- 
lic facilities, and a generalized outline of land 
uses. A charting of public improvement ex- 
penditures in five-year increments was made 
against population growth estimates. In this 
manner, the legislature is able to judge fiscal 
requirements for capital outlay to serve 
growth needs. 

The 1961 legislature adopted the state gen- 
eral plan as an interim development policy 
guide to be followed by all state departments 
and the counties. The general plan will un- 
dergo a year’s review by the state departments 
and counties, with suggestions for any amend- 
ments to be submitted to the State Planning 
Director for forwarding to the Governor and 
legislature. Thereafter the legislature may 
adopt the plan as a final development policy, 
though there is no strong necessity for doing so 
because of other implementing action. 

A key recommendation of the general plan 
called for the establishment of major land use 
zones by the state for the counties to follow. 
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Three major zones are to be established, set- 
ting forth district boundaries for urban, agri- 
cultural and conservation purposes. The coun- 
ties are then permitted to administer their 
detailed zoning ordinances within these major 
state zones. Property assessments (a state func- 
tion in Hawaii) shall consider the uses per- 
mitted within the zones. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the legislature, approved 
by the Governor, and is now Act 187 of the 
1961 Session Laws of Hawaii. The statewide 
land use zones are to be established by a State 
Land Use Commission which is attached to the 
Department of Planning and Research. The 
sum of $50,000 was appropriated for the com- 
mission’s use. 

The legislature also adopted the general 
plan’s recommendation for the establishment 
of a state highway system. The Department of 
Transportation was instructed to define such 
a system and submit necessary implementing 
legislation to the 1962 session of the legis- 
lature. 

The general plan’s recommendation for an 
inter-island ferry system received legislative 
support through an appropriation of $75,000 to 
develop and solicit proposals for alternate air 
and sea ferries. 

Other general plan proposals relating to spe- 
cific projects were approved in the capital 
budget bill, which provides for the expendi- 
ture of $61.5 million during fiscal year 1962. 


PROJECT PLANS 

Project plans were prepared for a proposed 
state parks system, a site for a new state capitol, 
the disposition of military lands, visitor desti- 
nation areas, reefland reclamation, a “space 
facility” on the Island of Hawaii, and with re- 
spect to a number of other planning problems 
and needs. Although some of these studies 
were later incorporated into the general plan, 
most of them were rather specialized or lim- 
ited in scope, and short-term rather than long- 
term; hence they were treated as separate prob- 
lems. 

The $150,000 visitor destination areas study 
was mandated by the first state legislature in an 
effort to overcome a threatened shortage of 
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hotel accommodations and to decentralize the 
visitor industry to the neighbor islands. This 
study, completed in February, 1960, was pub- 
lished in four parts. Major destination areas on 
each island were proposed, together with a 
major public improvements 
needed to serve these areas. This program pro- 
vides a ten-year goal for achieving its develop- 
ment objective and is being scheduled in the 
annual budgets. 

The state parks plan was prepared in re- 
sponse to the provision in Act 150 that the 
office “plan and recommend means for estab- 
lishing a comprehensive system of territorial 
parks throughout the Territory for the use and 
enjoyment of both residents and visitors.” The 
resulting study, published early in 1959, be- 


program of 


came the basis for many recommendations car- 
ried over into the state general plan. 

The capitol site study, likewise mandated 
by Act 150, proposed construction of a new 
state capitol at the entrance to Honolulu 
Harbor. Following protests by downtown busi- 
nessmen, the legislature rejected this recom- 
mendation and selected another site in down- 
town Honolulu near Iolani Palace, the present 
capitol. 

Still another project listed by Act 150 con- 
sisted of “plans and recommendations. . 
necessary to support and present the request 
of the territorial government to the federal 
government for the return to civilian use of 
Fort De Russy, Fort Ruger, Diamond Head, 
,ellows Field and Sand Island.” The first two 
reports published by the Planning Office car- 
ried out this requirement. 

Other project plans included study of sub- 
merged lands, industrial sites, water systems, 
and a “‘space facility’ site, all except the latter 
requested by Act 150. An analysis of the pos- 
sibilities of reclaiming and developing sub- 
merged lands was published in 1959, and the 
office worked closely with the Commissioner 
of Public Lands in preliminary planning for 
‘Magic Island,” the proposed reefland devel- 


opment between Kewalo Basin and Waikiki. 


Studies of industrial sites and water systems 
were undertaken by, respectively, the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development and the 


Hawaii Water Authority with staff or financial 
assistance of the Planning Office. A ‘“‘space fa- 
cility” was recommended for the Island of 
Hawaii in 1960, but federal authorities ex- 
pressed little interest in the proposal. 

In any state or local planning agency, how- 
ever, definition of long-range goals and objec- 
tives and setting of priorities and programs for 
them, must not be allowed to be pushed aside 
to satisfy special project or immediate problem 
demands. Hawaii has been fortunate in allow- 
ing its state planning agency sufficient funds to 
do both. 


LOCAL PLANNING ASSISTANCE 

The State Planning Office administers the 
local planning assistance program authorized 
by Section 701 of the Federal Housing Act of 
1954. A plan for Kona, an important tourist 
area, was prepared by consultants, and both 
technical advice and financial assistance have 
been contributed to the four local planning 
agencies in the state. Two major “701” studies 
were administered by the office, one on Kauai 
and the other on the Island of Hawaii. Addi- 
tional “701” aid to the counties is contem- 
plated under a new legislative appropriation 
of $75,000. 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS PROGRAM 

The most important coordinating device 
and plan implementation tool is the annual 
six-year capital improvements program pre- 
pared by the State Planning Office for the 
Governor. Act 150 requires the Planning Di- 
rector to “review the various requests for cap- 
ital expenditures and proposed public works 
to determine if they are in accordance with the 
general plan.” 

Three such reports have so far been issued 
by the office, the most recent (in January 1961) 
for the six-year fiscal period 1961-67. These 
reports, prepared with the cooperation of the 
Director of Budget and Review and other state 
officials, have done much to provide the state 
with an orderly program of public facilities de- 
velopment consonant with the general plan. 
State departments have been forced to look 
ahead for the next six years in submitting their 





capital requirements and this has generated 
better departmental planning. 


RESEARCH 

Research activities and coordination are the 
responsibility of a small Research Division of 
the Planning Office. This unit engages in fact- 
finding for the other three staff divisions, sup- 
plements and reviews the work of special re- 
search consultants, operates the departmental 
library, coordinates the research activities of 
other state agencies, and provides liaison with 
federal and county research agencies. 

A major responsibility of the Research Divi- 
sion during its first three years was working 
with United States Bureau of the Census of- 
ficials in planning for and conducting the 1960 
decennial census in Hawaii. 

The research staff has found frequent oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with other state agencies. A 
notable study titled Economic Indicators, State 
of Hawaii, published in 1959, is an example 
of public: and private agency cooperative 
effort toward economic analysis of the state's 
growth. 

Research and statistical information is made 
available to other agencies and the public in the 
form of Staff Research Memoranda, forty of 
which had been issued by early February, 1961. 
An important objective of the State Planning 
Office is to be able to provide the Governor 
and the legislature with a better analysis of the 
state’s economy just prior to annual budget 
preparation and subsequent consideration by 
the legislature. State policy makers should 
have one central place from which informa- 
tion on the state’s overall economic outlook 
can be obtained constantly. 


REORGANIZATION 

Act 1 of the first state legislature, second 
special session, established a Department of 
Planning and Research, to be headed by a 
single executive, the Director of Planning. 
The act specified: ““The department shall plan 
for the optimum use of the human and natural 
resources of the state. It shall plan for the de- 
velopment of the economy of the state and, as 
instructed by the governor, shall present such 
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plans to the governor and to the legislature. In 
its planning and as a service to other depart- 
ments of the state, the department shall collate 
factual data relating to the people, resources, 
needs and development of the state. The de- 
partment shall prescribe a standardized sta- 
tistical reporting system.” 

This act was approved by Governor Quinn 
on November 25, 1959, and took effect in 1961. 
The new department replaces the former State 
Planning Office, although functions and staff 
changed but little. 

Substantial amendment of the original Act 
150 appears advisable if this mandate is to be 
carried out effectively; an amended act was sub- 
mitted to the 1961 legislature, but action was 
deferred to the 1963 session. 


SUMMARY 

State planning has been instituted on an un- 
precedented scale in the naton’s newest state. 
In no other comparable jurisdiction does the 
director have cabinet status. The legislative 
basis of the office is sound, comprehensive and 
far-seeing, and its budget is adequate for most 
normal functions. 

Although the success or failure of a planning 
agency is particularly difficult to assess in its 
early years, the Hawaii experiment shows 
every promise of high achievement. Both 
executive and legislative branches of the state 
government have proved their firm belief in 
the principle of comprehensive, coordinated, 
long-range planning. Public acceptance of this 
principle appears to be assured, and such sup- 
port can hardly fail to ensure success. 

An evaluation may be in order after three 
years’ experience under as comprehensive a 
state planning statute as exists in Hawaii. 

First, it is clear that the Chief Executive has 
or must take the responsibility for formulating 
state policy and for directing departments to 
carry out these policies. He must understand 
the role of the state planning function and 
believe in it. Thus it follows that the Plan- 
ning Director must be acceptable to the Chief 
Executive and operate as one of his chief staff 
advisors. Hawaii’s Governor, William F. 
Quinn, has exercised this executive policy 
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leadership and fully utilized the planning of- 
fice as a staff aid. 

Secondly, the state planning function finds 
strength in good interdepartmental relation- 
ships. Departments must be encouraged to do 
their own long-range planning and program- 
ming. Here, the coordinating role of the state 
planner is important in gearing departmental 
plans toward agreed upon long-range goals and 
programs. He must have equal departmental 
status to do this coordinating. A new program 
involving several agencies usually finds accept- 
ance in legislative halls when there is a united 
front by the Chief Executive and his depart- 
ments. 

Thirdly, the state planner must play a major 
role in formulating capital outlay programs 
for the Chief Executive. Without this power 
he becomes merely an administrative aid or 
routine fact-gatherer. Studies, plans and pro- 
grams are undertaken only if money is spent 
on them. The “batting average”’ of a state plan- 
ning director may be judged on how well he 
convinces the Chief Executive and the line 
departments of the value of his ideas and 
whether a legislature enacts laws and passes 
appropriations to make them effective. Thus if 
legislative or administrative structure does not 
allow the state planner to advise on money 
matters, he cannot be very effective. 

When the line departments start calling on 
the state planning director for his advice on 
some of their activities he knows he has some- 
thing to offer. He can best offer it if he pre- 
pares the capital budget. But the state planner 
can do this no better than the finance officer if 


he prepares a capital improvements program 
without having formulated comprehensive, 
long-range plans and policies for physical de- 
velopment of the state. Most state planning 
statutes avoid specifying preparation of a state 
general plan. However, state water, highway 
conservation and other agencies do this for 
their entities. Why not coordinate these de- 
partmental plans into a comprehensive plan 
which takes into account their many relation- 
ships? —The Hawaii state general plan is 
planned for adoption by concurrent resolu- 
tion of both legislative houses, and thus 
can be a guide to all public and private 
agencies. Without such a policy framework, 
staff planning advice on how public money 
should be spent is difficult to render intelli- 
gently. 

Lastly, a state planning agency strengthens 
itself by encouraging more and better local 
planning. Federal aids are available for this 
purpose. 

Legislators are usually interested in two 
things from the state planning director: (1) 
Finding what dollars are programmed for state 
projects in their districts, and (2) progress of 
the local planning assistance program in their 
districts. Thus, while the state planning di- 
rector looks at the state as a whole and its de- 
velopment, he cannot forget the component 
parts that make up the state. 

Planning at the state level can be an im- 
portant aid indeed to better state government 
if given proper recognition, status and sup- 
port. Hawaii’s experience has demonstrated 
this. 





In this paper William J. Ronan, Secretary to the Governor of 
New York, describes a remarkable series of steps in which state 


governments of the Northeast have acted in the last two years to 


strengthen the ailing commuter railroads of the region and enable 


them to give communities the services they need. Problems of 


the railroads, crucial to the public, call for cooperative govern- 
mental action at all levels, Dr. Ronan emphasizes. The northeast- 


ern state governments, in providing “the spark for creative action,” 


have as he indicates made an important contribution in the de- 


velopment of the federal system. Dr. Ronan is Chairman of two 


of the committees whose work is summarized in the article, the 
Interstate Staff Committee on the New Haven Railroad and the 
Tri-State Transportation Committee. 


State Help For Railroads 


by Wilkam J. Ronan 


Ir the commuter railroads of the Northeast sur- 
vive and render the improved services the pub- 
lic needs, it will be in large measure thanks to 
the initiative of the state governments. 

The railroads in the northeastern United 
States are in serious trouble. Rising costs, com- 
petition from subsidized highway and air trans- 
portation, outmoded regulatory and operating 
practices, passenger deficits and other factors 
raise the specter of bankruptcy and serious cur- 
tailment of rail services. The short haul rail- 
roads of the Northeast, with their high terminal 
costs and express highways running virtually 
alongside their mainlines, stand in sharp con- 
trast to the long haul railroads of the West and 
South. Northeastern railroads need help if they 
are to survive and render the kind of services 
the area requires and our national defense de- 
mands. 


NEW YORK STATE ACTS - 1959 

The year 1959 will probably be regarded here- 
after as a turning point in the history of com- 
muter railroads. That year a special commuter 
railroad “Task Force” appointed by Governor 


Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York recom- 
mended a state-sponsored commuter car pro- 
gram, relief for railroads from real property 
taxation in the amount of one-third of the to- 
tal levied by the local governments, the crea- 
tion of a New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency, and a State Office of Transportation. 
The program was enacted in full by the 1959 
legislature upon Governor Rockefeller’s rec- 
ommendation. 

Responsibility for the administration of the 
New York State commuter car program was 
assigned to The Port of New York Authority 
through an amendment to the interstate Port 
Authority compact by New York and New 
Jersey, with Congressional approval. New York 
State advanced $20 million to the Port Author- 
ity to launch the program, and a proposal to 
amend the New York State Constitution to 
guarantee $100 million in Port Authority 
bonds for commuter cars was passed and will 
be the subject of a popular referendum this 
fall. Under the program the New York Central 
Railroad and the Port Authority already have 
placed an order for fifty-three self-propelled 
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cars. Negotiations with the Long Island Rail 
Road are proceeding for some seventy such 
units. The New Haven Railroad has expressed 
interest in the program but has not been able 


as yet to see its way clear financially. 

The tax relief phase of the program was not 
confined to commuter lines but was given on 
all railroad properties in the state used di- 
rectly for transportation; it was fixed on the 
basis of an earnings ratio relative to the tax 
burden. In effect it cut some $15 million out of 
the $45 million then obtained by the localities 
of the state from railroad real property. The 
New York State government, to ease the bur- 
den on local governments, assumes 50 per cent 
of the increased local burden through grants 
to the localities. 


NEW JERSEY ACTS - 1959 

Later that same year New Jersey took action. 

In New Jersey it took the form of a direct 
subsidy to the commuter railroads rather than 
real property tax relief. In 1959, upon the 
recommendation of Governor Robert B. Mey- 
ner, the New Jersey legislature passed a pro- 
gram authorizing that state to enter into 
annual contracts with its commuter railroads 
and to pay them a sum for maintaining an 
agreed-upon level of service. Some $6 million 
in subsidies were paid in each of the first two 
years of operation of this program. 


FOUR-STATE ACTION IN 1960-61: 
THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 

A new chapter in interstate Cooperative ac- 
tion was begun on October 20, 1960. Governor 
Rockefeller invited Governor Abraham A. 
Ribicoff of Connecticut, Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner of the City of New York and County 
Executive Michaelian of West- 
chester, New York, to meet in Governor Rocke- 
feller’s New York office and discuss the critical 
financial situation in regard to the New Haven 
Railroad. As the meeting got under way infor- 
mation was received that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had tabled action on a 


Edwin G. 


request for a loan guarantee by the New Haven 
pending some action to assist the railroad by 
the states and localities served by it. The rail- 


road was seriously short of cash and its oper- 
ation threatened. 

The Governors of New York and Connect- 
icut, the Mayor of New York City, and the 
County Executive of Westchester immediately 
appointed a staff committee to work on the 
problem and to develop both an immediate 
plan to keep the railroad in operation with im- 
proved service and a long-range solution. They 
also invited the Governors of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts to join them in this effort and 
to name representatives to the Interstate Staff 
Committee on the New Haven Railroad. The 
Governors of those states responded affirma- 
tively the next day. 

The Interstate Staff Committee is now com- 
posed of: 


Dr. William J. Ronan, Secretary to the Governor 
of New York, Chairman. 

Arne C. Wiprud, Director of Office of Transpor- 
tation, State of New York. 

Abraham D. Beame, Budget Director, New York 
City. 

James Felt, Chairman, Planning Commission, 
New York City. 

Maxwell Lehman, First Deputy City Administra- 
tor, New York City. 

Harry G. Herman, County Attorney, Westchester 
County. 

Carl Lalumia, Executive Aide to the Governor, 
Connecticut. 

Eugene S. Loughlin, Chairman, Public Utilities 
Commission, Connecticut. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Executive Director, Massa- 
chusetts Transportation Commission. 

R. G. Henderson, Supervisor of Standards of Rail- 
road Service, Massachusetts. 

Nathan S. Paven, Counsel, Transportation Com- 
mission, Massachusetts. 

George A. McLaughlin, Public Utilities Admin- 
istrator, Rhode Island. 

Ray Owen, Representative of Governor John A. 
Notte, Jr., Rhode Island. 


The Staff Committee remained in contin- 
uous session from October 20 to October 31st. 
This first phase of their work culminated in a 
Washington meeting with the full ICC, at 
which time the then pending New Haven loan 
guarantee was approved and the states were 
given a breathing spell in order to develop a 
longer range plan for the railroad. 

During the late fall and early winter, the 





Interstate Staff Committee worked on a fis- 
cal rehabilitation program for the New Haven 
Railroad, in which tax relief would be a pri- 
mary ingredient. The four states and the two 
New York localities worked in the closest har- 
mony. Even such a delicate problem as appor- 
tioning the burden of tax relief among the 
several jurisdictions was settled without argu- 
ment, bargaining or horsetrading. 

By February 1961, the committee had for- 
mulated a short range, four-year program de- 
signed to insure continued operation of the 
railroad. The $55 million program called for 
$6.2 million annually or a four-year total of $25 
million in tax relief and other financial assist- 
ance through state and local governments. 
These aids are contingent upon the mainte- 
nance of certain standards of service and 
equipment. In addition, a total of $6 million— 
$1.5 million annually—in new revenues was 
recommended from fare increases. The pro- 
gram called further for some $12 million from 
federal assistance through repeal of the passen- 
ger transportation tax, plus an additional $12 
million to be realized from economies through 
labor-management and bondholder cooper- 
ation. 

In a matter of less than three months, the tax 
relief measures were passed by the legislatures 
of the four states and signed into law by the 
respective Governors. It was an unparalleled 
example of interstate initiative, leadership and 
cooperation. It should be noted that in three 
of the four states, new Governors assumed of- 
fice in January 1961 without a break in the 
work of the committee. 

Unfortunately, before the full impact of the 
comprehensive tax relief program could be 
felt, the New Haven entered into yet another 
financial crisis. The federal government in the 
Spring of 1961 refused to authorize an addi- 
tional loan guarantee. Congress by a narrow 
margin continued the federal tax on transpor- 
tation, and the railroad was forced into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The work of the Interstate Staff Committee, 
however, continues. The committee is working 
with the Federal District Court and its recently 
appointed trustees for the New Haven Rail- 
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road to insure that the interests of the four 
states are protected in the future. 


THREE-STATE ACTION IN 1961: 
ITS TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

The New York Metropolitan area, embrac- 
ing 16 million persons, is the nation’s largest 
urban complex. The. three states within the 
area have a special responsibility for the re- 
gion’s orderly development. Therefore the 
three states have a vital stake in finding solu- 
tions to the critical transportation problems 
facing the region. 

Accordingly, in August 1961, Governor 
Rockefeller invited Governor Meyner of New 
Jersey and Governor John Dempsey of Con- 
necticut to meet with him on the region’s 
transportation problems. Out of that meeting 
came a Tri-State Transportation Committee. 
The committee is not directed to make just 
“another study” but has been charged with the 
development of an “action oriented” program 
designed to answer quickly the immediate 
transportation problems facing the region and 
also to lay the groundwork for solutions to meet 
the needs of the longer term future. Although 
the committee’s responsibilities call for ex- 
amination of the entire regional transportation 
framework, the impact of land use on trans- 
portation and vice versa, great emphasis will 
be placed on commuter railroad problems. To 
insure representation of the broad interests of 
the states, each of the Governors named a per- 
sonal representative, the state highway com- 
missioner, the state planning officer and the 
state’s chief transportation official. 

The committee consists of: 

William J. Ronan, Secretary to the Governor of 

New York, Chairman of the Committee. 

J. Burch McMorran, New York Superintendent 
of Public Works. 

Arne C. Wiprud, Director of the Office of Trans- 
portation, State of New York. 

George A. Dudley, Director of the Office for Re- 
gional Development, State of New York. 

Carl Lalumia, Executive Aide to the Governor of 

Connecticut. 

Howard Ives, Connecticut Commissioner of High- 
ways. 
Eugene Loughlin, Chairman, Public Utilities 

Commission of Connecticut. 
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Graham Treadway, Chairman, Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission. 

Dwight R. G. Palmer, New Jersey Commissioner 
of Highways. 

Otto H. Fritzsche, State Highway Engineer, New 
Jersey. 

Herbert A. Thomas, Jr., Director, Division of 
Railroads, State of New Jersey. 

Matt Adams, Commissioner of Conservation and 
Economic Development, State of New Jersey. 
James Felt, Chairman, New York City Planning 

Commission. 


In addition, cooperation has been pledged 
by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and a 
place on the committee has been reserved for 
each of these agencies. As the committee mem- 
bership indicates, the study is in the hands of 
those who have the basic operating responsi- 
bilities. 


_ Leadership for this program has originated 
with the several state governments, and the 


federal government enthusiastically endorsed 
the program. In addition, each of the three 
Governors will select local government cooper- 
ating committees to make possible community 
contributions to the comprehensive transporta- 
tion planning program and thus, at the same 
time, plan realistically for their own local de- 
velopment. In New York and New Jersey the 
local government committees will be made up 
of county officials. In Connecticut they are 
other local officers appointed by the Governor. 


LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD SITUATION 
In late 1960 officials of the Long Island Rail 
Road indicated their cash position was becom- 
ing critical. Since 1954 the Long Island has 
been a railroad redevelopment corporation, 
which has paid no interest on its funded debt 
and enjoyed certain tax advantages. Under its 
redevelopment program it has modernized its 
passenger service and has become one of the 
most efficient and safe commuter railroads. 
To help the railroad in its serious financial 
trouble, Governor Rockefeller took the initia- 
tive in establishing a special committee of 
representatives from the State of New York, 
New York City and Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties. The committee recommended additional 
tax relief for the railroad and authorization to 


local governments to assume the cost of pas- 
senger station maintenance except for major 
New York City terminals. This program was 
accepted by the state legislature and is now in 
the process of implementation. 


STATE HELP FOR RAILROADS 

During the last two years the northeastern 
states have played a pivotal role in regard to 
the ailing railroad industry. It is a remarkable 
chapter in the continually evolving develop- 
ment of our federal system. Despite the fact 
that railroad problems show no respect for 
state boundaries, and recognizing that the fed- 
eral government and individual communities 
have concurrent responsibility for the well- 
being of the railroad industry, it nevertheless 
has been the state governments that have come 
forward and given the railroads tangible help. 

The programs described in this article repre- 
sent some of the first hard steps taken by gov- 
ernment tqward the correction of the serious 
imbalance between the degree of government 
aid for railroad transportation, freight and 
passenger, as compared with other forms of 
transportation. The contributions of the four 
states in attempting to aid the New Haven Rail- 
road are not to be measured only by the 
achievements of last winter. More significantly, 
the states broke new ground in establishing 
more responsible continuing relationships be- 
tween state and local government and the rail- 
road industry. 

A sound and orderly program for regional 
economic development requires a healthy rail 
system. In the New York region this means not 
only long and intermediate haul transport but 
commuter passenger travel as well. It has been 
demonstrated that the railroads cannot provide 
these services without aid. The northeastern 
states have recognized this fact, and have taken 
the lead in initiating a variety of state and local 
programs to meet the problems. They ob- 
viously cannot do it alone; federal assistance is 
needed. However, state governments have pro- 
vided the spark for creative action, and it is 
to be hoped the federal government will de- 
velop a coordinated policy and a constructive 
approach to the transportation problems be- 
fore it is too late. 





The following article describes a project of the Southern Regional 


Education Board under which leaders have been trained for 


improving and enriching the education of gifted children. Under 


the board’s sponsorship, personnel of the state education depart- 


ments of nine southern states participated in sixteen weeks of 


seminars and other sessions during a year’s period that ended last 


June, designed to prepare them for helping local school systems 


in this field. William C. Geer, until recently Regional Programs 
Associate of the SREB, tells in these pages what was behind 
the program, summarizes its methods, and reports on results 


apparent in the concepts and action of participants in it. 


Mr. Geer is now Executive Director of the Council for Exceptional 


Children, a department of the National Education Association. 


The Education of Gifted Children: 
A Southern ‘Training Project 


by William C. Geer 


OnE of the most significant developments of 
the new decade will be a marked increase in the 
attention given to the education of bright and 
gifted children in the public schools. Born of 
necessity, and nurtured in an atmosphere of ac- 
cusation and counter-accusation about where 
responsibility lies for some of our dereliction of 
function in education, a substantial movement 
is under way to improve the guidance and edu- 
cation of all youth, and particularly those who 
are the most intellectually able. The National 
Defense Education Act, primarily aimed at im- 
proving the instruction of the academically tal- 
ented, is an example of the movements which 
are stimulating important educational ad- 
vances across the country. 

Fortunately, part of the foundation of 
knowledge and experimentation for construc- 
tive planning for the bright and gifted was laid 
some time before the current race for superior- 

ity in education and scientific achievement be- 


tween the United States and Russia. The 
studies undertaken by Dr. Lewis Terman, the 
public school programs in Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Evanston (Illinois), New York, Portland 
(Oregon), and other cities, the early admission 
and advanced placement experiments spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation, and other sig- 
nificant programs? have all contributed to a 
substantial body of information about the edu- 
cation of intellectually able young people. Re- 
search is adding constantly to knowledge in 
this field. Notably lacking, however, has been 
a plan for systematically imparting this infor- 
mation to those who help design our educa- 
tional system. 


1Lewis M. ‘Terman, Editor, Genetic Studies of Genius, 
Vol. 1; Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1926. (Also other volumes in this series). 

*Robert J. Havighurst and others, A Survey of The Edu- 
cation of Gifted Children, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs; Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 
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By 1956 the Southern Regional Education 
Board * had received numerous requests that it 
assist the South in finding ways to train teach- 
ers of gifted children. Extensive study revealed 
that there was little agreement about the kind 
of training teachers need in this field. How- 
ever, there were some programs of long stand- 
ing in the public schools, many experimental 
programs were under way or just beginning, 
and a number of new projects—local, state and 
national—were being planned. One of the most 
urgent needs seemed to be to acquaint key per- 
sons who were responsible for educational 


planning with the best knowledge available, so 


that they might be able to help schools plan to 
educate gifted children more effectively. 

The Southern Regional Project for the Edu- 
cation of the Gifted, therefore, was developed 
to train state department of education person- 
nel to extend and improve their leadership 
roles in helping local school systems plan in- 
structional programs for intellectually able 
youth. Designed by Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board staff, together with representatives 
from several state departments of education, 
this leadership training project was arranged 
so that participants might intersperse periods 
of training over a year, thus permitting them to 
continue carrying their essential responsibili- 
ties in their departments. At the same time 
it was hoped that they would become well 
informed about the education of gifted chil- 
dren. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York pro- 
vided a grant of $75,000 to the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board to undertake the 
project. The Board contracted with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to undertake the actual 
training of the state personnel, and Dr. Virgil 
S. Ward was named by the university to direct 
the project. 


*The Southern Regional Education Board, established 


in 1949 under an interstate compact, assists the states in 
developing programs and arrangements in higher educa- 
tion which will help meet the social and economic needs 
of the rapidly developing South. Member states are Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 


THE TRAINING PLAN 


Nine states have participated in this South- 
ern Regional Project for the Education of the 
Gifted—the states of Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 

The project started with a four-week orien- 
tation seminar in July, 1960, at the University 
of Virginia. The participants were provided an 
opportunity to become familiar with basic 
knowledge about the field through an exten- 
sive collection of literature. They also heard 
lectures and had discussion periods with Dr. 
Ward and several other nationally known 
planners and researchers who participated as 
consultants. Two additional instructional sem- 
inars, each a week in length, and five observa- 
tional tours covering a total of ten weeks, 
rounded out sixteen weeks of instruction. 

An integral part of the plan was that each 
project participant should work during the 
year toward the development of effective pol- 
icies, guidelines for local schools, and related 
materials and services appropriate for use by 
state department of education leadership in his 
state. Thus instruction and the study of theory, 
the observation of practices, and the applica- 
tion of the resulting knowledge have been ap- 
plied in a strongly integrated relationship. 


RESULTS OF THE PROJECT 


It is too early to make an adequate assess- 
ment of the value of the project to the partici- 
pating states. However, there is already 
conclusive evidence that some progress has 
been made in several of the states and that par- 
ticipation in the project was partly responsible 
for it. Participating state personnel indicate 
that they have been involved in a number of 
activities in their states since the project began. 
These have included: 

The development of state committees to plan 
programs for gifted children. 

Speeches to regional, state, and district groups 
of school principals, supervisors and teachers 
about educating gifted children. 

Providing consultation to a legislative study 
committee on educating “exceptionally endowed 


pupils,” 





Periodic conferences with guidance personnel 
for the purpose of sharing findings relative to how 
guidance directors and counselors can best work 
with members of the school staff in a program for 
gifted children. 

Consultative services to local school systems. 

Participation in securing of state appropriations 
for programs for the gifted. 

Providing bibliographies of books and current 
literature on the gifted, to serve as guides in pur- 
chasing materials for professional libraries. 

Developing and participating in television pro- 
grams to inform the public about programs for 
the gifted, and writing articles and feature stories 
for newspapers and professional publications. 


It is reasonable to assume that if the project 
participants continue to carry out these and 
other similar activities, and have sufficient 
backing from their states, there will be sub- 
stantial advance in the education of bright and 
gifted children. 

Another way to estimate the effect of the 
project in the states was to get an idea of the 
principles the participants were assimilating as 
they neared the end of the training period. To 
this end the state personnel participating in the 


project were asked to record what they consid- 
ered to be a few of the most important conclu- 
sions they had reached about the education of 
bright and gifted students, through their par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Some general statements, from various of the 
individual participants, follow: 


Programs for the gifted are justifiable on the 
basis of the democratic principle that education 
should provide for individual differences. 

There is no single “best way” to educate gifted 
children. 

Because of differences in localities, school pop- 
ulation, and available financial expenditures, 
there will continue to be the problem of deciding 
what is practical as opposed to the tdeal in school 
programing for gifted children. 

The program for the gifted should be an inte- 
gral part of the total school program. 

Special programs for the gifted are not likely to 
be successful when based on mediocre educational 
programs for other children. 

Whenever and wherever schools build sound 
programs for the more able students, an inevitable 
result is an improved program for all students. 

Special programs for the gifted should grow out 
of self-study by school personnel. 
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Good special programs for the gifted result from 
a study of children and what they need in a par- 
ticular community. 

Special programs should be based on the full 
understanding and cooperation of school and com- 
munity. 

Good programs for the gifted cannot be 
achieved in communities unwilling to spend the 
necessary money to achieve results. 

The following observations were made about 
the planning and administration of good pro- 
grams: 

Clearly defined objectives are evident in school 
systems which have good programs. 

Quality programs reflect sequential planning 
for gifted children. 

Invariably, good programs for the gifted depend 
on the administrative staff of the district and upon 
school principals who are flexible and imagina- 
tive. 

The administrative arrangement of a good pro- 
gram fits the needs of the school system. 

Quality programs reflect the use of effectively 
planned acceleration, special grouping and enrich- 
ment. 

A successful program for the gifted will actively 
involve the parents and community in planning 
and executing the program. 

The coordination of a successful program is 
usually vested in one person who has or who ob- 
tains a thorough knowledge of the best theory and 
practices in the education of the gifted and an un- 
derstanding of the gifted child and his problems. 

The effectiveness of a program for gifted chil- 
dren should be determined through follow-up 
studies of students who have completed the pro- 
gram. 

A continuous in-service training program for 
teachers participating in a program for the gifted 
should be conducted. This is highly important, 
due to the rapidly increasing knowledge being 
gained through research and experience. 


The children and their placement drew sev- 
eral important suggestions: 


Superior minds flourish best in the presence of 
other superior minds. 

Never close the door on a child who does not 
qualify in the first screening. There are “late 
bloomers” as well as “morning glories.” 

A clearly defined, comprehensive and contin- 
uous identification program is important in con- 
ducting a program. 

Identification of gifted children should consist 
not only of searching for superior mental ability 
but should look for elements of creativity, social 
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effectiveness, mechanical skills, special talents, and 
other positive indicators of ability. 

The placement of children in the program 
should be flexible. 

Adequate consideration should be given to the 
underachieving gifted child. Few programs for 
gifted children include provisions for the gifted 
underachievers. 


The statements which follow—still from par- 
ticipants in the training course—are related to 
the instructional program: 


No program for the gifted is any better than 
the teacher. 

A curriculum for the gifted should not contain 
more of the same thing, but should embody en- 
richment in depth and in scope. 

Enrichment alone is not sufficient for a credit- 
able program for gifted children. Some accelera- 
tion is practical, and careful grouping is an 
important factor. 

A plan of excellence will be reflected in many 
different types of programs and activities. 

The curriculum experiences offered to gifted 
children are generally accelerated and unique in 
contrast to those offered to most children. 

The teaching methods used with gifted children 
generally include the use of the following: 

Seminar participation 

Group discussions (large and small) 

Independent research and study 

Individual projects 

Pupil participation in planning learning ac- 
tivities 

Observation tours (group and independent) 

Community involvement 

Sufficient funds for the operation of the pro- 
grams should be available to the schools operating 
them. Adequate funds should be provided for: 

The purchase of instructional materials 

Adequate teaching staff 

Comprehensive identification programs 

Good in-service training opportunities for 
teachers 

A coordinator for the program 

Provisions should be made for the evaluation of 
curriculum offerings given to the identified stu- 


dents and for the development of curricular mate 
rials. 

Excellent counseling services, library facilities, 
and selective resource materials (and resource per- 
sons) are parts of good programs for the gifted. 

Summer school programs for the gifted should 
not be of a remedial nature. Rather, opportunities 
should be provided for those students wishing to 
add breadth to their skills and knowledge. 


Most of the foregoing statements can be 
found in the relevant literature in some form. 
The important thing to consider here is that 
the state department of education personnel 
who provided these summaries did so out of a 
background of learning and experience that 
make their words represent living concepts; the 
concepts have become part of a working knowl- 
edge which may be applied again and again to 
educational planning. 


CONCLUSION 

The plan of in-service education described 
in this article combined the use of an intensive 
summer session, seminars and practical obser- 
vations to give a few well-chosen educators an 
extensive look at a much-discussed and admit- 
tedly critical field of education. Perhaps one of 
the most salient results is the testing of a new 
concept in training which allows busy persons, 
who are already generally sophisticated about 
education, to extend their knowledge and ef- 
ficiency and at the same time to discharge their 
essential duties. Make no mistake, it has been 
a demanding, although rewarding, experience 
for those who participated. 

It would be grossly unjust to expect the im- 
possible from a single person with regard to his 
impact on the educational system of an entire 
state. But the movements toward educating the 
gifted in the states which were represented in 
the project will be watched with more than 
passing interest. 





For years state officials and legislators have been concerned over 
dangers involved in transportation of explosives, flammables and 
other hazardous materials on the public roads. In this paper 

Lewis A. Vincent, General Manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, points up the nature of the dangers and sets forth 

a series of recommendations developed by the National Board 

to minimize them—proposals that look to extensive action at the state 
and local governmental levels. 


Hazardous Materials on the Roads 


A Plan for Safety 


by Lewis A. Vincent 


A TRUCK transporting a cargo of dynamite and 
compounded blasting agent, including deto- 
nating fuses, was rolling along a highway near 
Unionville, Ohio, two years ago when a tar- 
paulin covering the cargo came in contact with 
the truck’s exhaust pipe, and caught fire. Mo- 
ments later the driver saw flames in his rear 
view mirror and pulled the truck off the high- 
way into an open field. For almost two hours 
the truck burned, then exploded, with a deaf- 
ening roar. 

No one was injured, thanks to the presence 
of mind of the driver, .but the explosion com- 
pletely destroyed the truck and blasted a crater 
40 feet wide and 20 deep. Had the truck ex- 
ploded on a crowded highway, the toll in death 
and destruction could have reached frighten- 
ing proportions. 


A GROWING DANGER 

Today the catastrophe potential of trucks 
moving along the highways with extra-hazard- 
ous materials is growing. Intercity transporta- 
tion by motor truck now accounts for 22 per 
cent of the volume of all public and private 
motor transportation of materials and goods 


in the United States. More than 11 million 
trucks operate in interstate, intercity and local 
transportation. And some 900 items carried by 
them are listed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as explosives and other dangerous 
articles requiring special identification and 
labeling. 

Included are flammable liquids, flammable 
solids, oxidizing materials, corrosive liquids, 
flammable and nonflammable compressed 
gases, poisonous substances, radioactive mate- 
rials, and certain ammonium nitrate prepara- 
tions employed for blasting purposes. The 
explosives include TNT, nitroglycerin, dyna- 
mite, boosters and blasting caps, detonating 
fuses and primers. 

Common sense caution obviously should be 
exercised in the movement of the more danger- 
ous materials on the highways. It is extremely 
important to the truck driver, the company he 
works for, and the general motoring public 
that the potential of catastrophe be reduced. 

Recognizing this need, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has inaugurated a program 
for safe highway transportation of extra-hazard- 
ous materials designed to reduce the danger. 
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For its success the board is seeking the coopera- 
tion of public officials at both state and local 
levels. 

Truck transportation of highly dangerous 
commodities carries with it the constant threat 
of accidents on the open road and in congested 
areas, with the possibility of fire, explosion and 
exposure to toxic and radioactive contamina- 
tion. The danger is present while the vehicle 
is on the highway or during loading, unload- 
ing and refueling operations, or stopping for 
driver relief. Perils are compounded because 
of our congested highways and the network 
of roads through residential and business dis- 
tricts. 


WARNINGS FROM THE PAST 

The potential for catastrophe is evidenced 
by events of the past. In 1949, for example, a 
trailer truck loaded with drums of carbon di- 
sulfide caught fire in the Holland Tunnel un- 
der the Hudson River between New York and 
New Jersey. There were no fatalities, but sixty- 
Six persons were injured and the tunnel was 
tied up for two-and-a-half days, with a prop- 
erty loss close to $1 million. 

In 1942 a truck loaded with munitions was 
involved in a highway accident in North Caro- 
lina. Fire followed. Firemen responding to the 
alarm fought the fire without knowing the 
nature of the cargo. In an explosion set off by 
the fire, six persons were killed, scores were in- 
jured, and damage to properties along the 
highway was heavy. 

On August 7, 1959, a truck carrying dyna- 
mite and ammonium nitrate blasting agent was 
parked by a lumber and supply warehouse in 
Roseburg, Oregon. The driver had just com- 
pleted a 290-mile run from the State of Wash- 
ington. Having arrived too late to make de- 
liveries at two points outside the city, he locked 
the truck and checked into a downtown hotel 
about three blocks from the warehouse. At 
about | a.m., fire broke out in the warehouse. 
It spread to the truck and explosion followed. 
Thirteen persons were killed and more than 
125 injured. The blast leveled the immediate 
twelve blocks, tore a crater 52 feet in diameter 
and 20 feet deep at the site, caused extensive 


building damage over a 50-block area, and glass 
breakage as far as nine miles. 


VIEWS OF SAFETY OFFICERS 

Demand for more care in the transportation 
of extra-hazardous materials on the highways 
has been voiced in many quarters. 

Thus, for example, Major Carroll E. Shaw, 
Deputy State Fire Marshal of Connecticut, 
points out that lives are endangered every day 
by tons of highly hazardous but unmarked 
chemicals moving over the nation’s highways. 
Present ICC requirements for marking hazard- 
ous truck cargoes, he has declared, “are grossly 
inadequate for the protection of both the pub- 
lic and the men of the fire services.’’ He notes 
that many chemicals moving over the roads are 
newly formulated materials which need an ex- 
pert to rate their hazards; yet present ICC regu- 
lations require in many cases only that the 
truck carry a sign marked “dangerous” or 
“flammable,” followed by the name of the 
product—a name which often tells nothing to 
the layman. 

The biggest weakness in ICC requirements, 
according to Major Shaw, is that “any cargo 
less than 2,500 pounds doesn’t have to be 
marked at all. And there are so many things 
under 2,500 pounds that can do a lot of damage 
—a few drums of rubber cement, or acetone, 
or paint thinner in a mixed load of other mer- 
chandise, for example. The fire service is con- 
stantly being called out to fight fires in trucks 
whose appearance gives no indication that they 
may be carrying dangerous commodities. They 
sometimes find to their dismay that they are 
fighting some pretty hot stuff.” 

Chief E. W. Fields of the Omaha, Nebraska, 
Fire Department, also favors a closer watch. 
After a truck explosion on the outskirts of 
Omaha, the City Council passed an ordinance 
prohibiting trucks that carry explosives from 
passing through the city, but Chief Fields re- 
ported that they are doing so in spite of the 
order, as injunctions were obtained in the fed- 
eral courts holding that the Fire Chief of the 
city, although entrusted with the protection of 
property and life, had no right to control the 
route of truck transportation. 





Chief Fields said: “I think a fire chief should 
have some consideration when the ICC sits in 
Washington and makes routes through my city 
and yours without concern for public hazard.” 

R. M. Hill, Fire Marshal of the Los Angeles 
Fire Department and President of the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America, be- 
lieves there should be improved regulations on 
highway transportation of hazardous cargoes, 
and he recently held conferences with the ICC 
toward that end. 

P. H. Strietzel of the Technical Staff of 
Aerojet-General Corporation thinks there 
should be regulation of the transportation of 
rockets and rocket fuels. Recently, in speaking 
before the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, he said: “It appears that modern man 
must become reconciled to living with poten- 
tial hazards of rocket motors on his streets and 
highways. However, much can be done to re- 
duce those hazards to tolerance levels. Perti- 
nent laws must be written and enforced.” 

Regarding the transportation of chemicals, 
Jack Kidder, Safety Director of Rogers Cartage 
Co., Chicago, says that improvement in regula- 
tion is essential. 

“Regulation by cities and states is confus- 
ing,” he summarized. “Some adopt National 
Fire Protection Association standards, others 
Interstate Commerce Commission codes. Some 
go beyond either, others have no regulations. 
New and unknown chemical products add to 
the confusion.” To clear up the situation, Mr. 
Kidder recommends development and adop- 
tion of a uniform code. 


CURRENT REGULATIONS 


This is not to say that nothing has been done 
to reduce the dangers. There has been very con- 
siderable state action. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has made this compilation: 


For intrastate control, 90 per cent of the states 
have some form of regulation for the transporta- 
tion of explosives. However, only ten states have 
regulations applicable to other dangerous cargoes. 
Some limit their controls to flammable liquids 
and liquefied petroleum gases. 

Fourteen states have specifically adopted parts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
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tions covering explosives or have made reference 
to them for mandatory compliance. 

One state has provided its own detailed hazard- 
ous article regulation. 

Two states, by contrast, have no laws whatever 
governing the transportation of either explosives 
or other dangerous articles. 

Forty-five per cent of the states have generalized 
provisions for the routing of carriers handling ex- 
plosives. 

Less than 10 per cent have routing requirements 
for other dangerous articles. 

One state officially provides approved routes for 
transportation of explosives and stop-over points 
for trucks hauling such commodities. 

One state requires special permission for trans- 
portation of explosives; the permission is not 
granted on certain days at times of congested high- 
ways. 

One other state provides for police escort at the 
state’s discretion when the load exceeds 4,000 
pounds. 

Some 90 per cent of the states have vehicle mark- 
ing requirements for carriers transporting explo- 
sives, but only nine require placarding for other 
dangerous articles. Seven states limit placarding 
requirements to flammable liquids, poisons, gases 
and radioactive materials. 


GREATER UNIFORMITY REQUIRED 


Obviously much more remains to be done. 
Part of the need is to obtain much greater uni- 
formity. Truck operators now are confronted 
with a multiplicity of rules and regulations at 
local, state and national levels concerning the 
hauling of explosives and other hazardous car- 
goes. 

The provision of safety for life and property 
is a broad and complex problem. It starts with 
the packaging, labeling and marking of the 
cargo. It continues with the hazards of the road. 
It is intensified by growing traffic congestion. 
It is carried through the course of transit—the 
handling and rehandling at transshipment and 
forwarding points, and while the truck is re- 
fueled or when the driver stops to rest, and at 
the receiving terminal where the cargo is 
unloaded. 

In the absence of the driver from the truck 
for any purpose, or in the event of collision or 
other emergency, safety depends upon instant 
identification of the dangerous nature of the 
cargo and prompt availability of information 
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for reducing or eliminating the possibility of 
fire or explosion. 

In view of all these factors, public safety is 
best served through uniformity of regulation 
and of procedure—in terms of placarding, 
proper emergency measures following acci- 
dents, and notification to public safety author- 
ities about the movement of the cargoes. Such 
uniformity of regulation and procedure cer- 


tainly will benefit shippers and truckers as well 


as the general public. Loading and dispatching 
can then be done in conformity with a plan, 
which will permit fast and economical trans- 
portation with maximum security. 


THE BOARD’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recognizing that the needs for safeguards 
are growing, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has conducted a study which has re- 
sulted in a series of recommendations, pointing 
to a uniform program designed to reduce to a 
minimum exposure to catastrophic potentials.* 
The proposals obviously involve extensive 
state action, and municipal action as well. 

To this end, the National Board has devel- 
oped a working guide in the form of a sug- 
gested act for safeguarding the transportation 
of extra-hazardous cargoes, which is being of- 
fered to interested authorities as a matter of 
public service. The states may wish to change 
the format to make such act more adaptable to 
their statutes. The aim here is to promote uni- 
formity of practice rather than uniformity of 
wording. The states will also want to consider 
assigning various functions pertinent to the 
enactment to the appropriate agencies con- 
cerned with this area of public safety. 

*The National Board has prepared a booklet, Safeguard- 
ing America, A Program for Highway Transportation of 
Extra Hazardous Materials, which contains its recommenda- 
tions. Copies in reasonable quantities may be obtained free 


of charge by writing to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 38, New York. 


The National Board recommends: 

1. Routing of motor carriers transporting 
extra-hazardous materials away from congested 
highways, heavily populated communities, 
business districts and areas of high industrial 
density through the use of officially established 
safe routes, with less traffic and fewer exposure 
conditions. 

2. Designation of suitably situated parking 
areas to permit drivers to make equipment 
checkups and minor repairs, and to refuel, eat 
and rest. These areas should be so situated that 
they provide security for the vehicle and cargo 
while the driver is not in attendance. 

3. Special police escorts to convey vehicles 
loaded with extra-hazardous materials when it 
becomes necessary to travel within congested 
municipalities, through long underpasses and 
tunnels, or over bridges. Due regard should be 
given to use of hours of lightest traffic and to 
avoiding movement after dark. 

4. Exact identification of extra-hazardous 
cargoes through proper placarding and accessi- 
bility of shipping papers and way bills. The 
truck should also carry instructions for use of 
fire fighters or rescue crews who might have to 
fight a blaze in the cargo or handle other types 
of emergencies. 

5. Establishment of fire safety training pro- 
grams for drivers hauling hazardous cargoes. 
Training should include control involving en- 
gines, fuel tanks, tires, brakes, auxiliary heat- 
ing and refrigerating equipment, and also the 
cargo. The driver should be fully briefed on 
what to do in case of fire. 

Since its formation nearly 100 years ago, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has been 
working to make America safer. Its present pro- 
gram to minimize the hazards of highway trans- 
portation of dangerous cargoes is, in its view, a 
highly important part of that long and con- 
tinuing effort. 





State Government here presents a condensation of a report 


completed this year by the Committee on Legislative Processes 


and Procedures of the National Legislative Conference, assessing the 


status of American state legislatures at mid-century and offering 


a series of recommendations to strengthen them. 


American State Legislatures 


in Mid-Twentieth Century 


Laws must exist before they can be adminis- 
tered by the executive or construed by the 
judiciary. The special mission of the legislative 
branch in American government is to create 
the laws which then become the compass and 
concern of the other branches. 

A review of the role of the legislature must 
commence with a recognition of the essential 
unity in the purposes for which government 
exists. Governments are instituted to secure to 
the people their “unalienable rights,” the Dec- 
laration of Independence asserted. In establish- 
ing the means by which government should be 
carried on, the Founding Fathers developed 
and applied the concept of dividing the job 
among three coordinate and co-equal branches. 
The objective of this “separation of powers” 
was to safeguard the people’s liberties, not to 
obstruct needed governmental accomplish- 
ments or to produce disharmony among the 
branches. 

The task of the legislature was defined some 
fifteen years ago as “. . . essentially the deter- 
mination of broad policies in a clear and deci- 
sive way; authorization of organization, per- 
sonnel, powers, and finances adequate to 
administer its policies; and review of the effec- 
tiveness of those policies and their administra- 
tion.” (Committee on Legislative Processes 
and Procedures, the Council of State Govern- 
ments, Our State Legislatures, revised edition, 
1948, pp. 1-2.) We concur in this definition. 


The state governments in this century have 
experienced a tremendous expansion in their 
budgets, personnel and programs. They have 
been called on to face a widening spectrum of 
problems—social and economic affairs, educa- 
tion, institutional care and welfare, industrial 
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expansion and resource development, trans- 
portation, metropolitan areas, relationships be- 
tween persons in a changing society, and many 
others. These new and expanded activities 
have resulted in corresponding increases in the 
responsibilities of the legislatures. 

In the evolution of our governmental insti- 
tutions, the state legislatures have suffered a 
sorry decline in power and prestige during 
most of American history, a decline which has 
made serious inroads on the division of powers 
and coordinate character of the three branches 
of government. In recent years the people have 
come to realize, in increasing degree, that the 
capacity of state governments to meet the de- 
mands placed upon them—and thus to make 
possible the preservation of the federal system 
—requires the unshackling of the legislatures. 

It is a fundamental thesis of this Committee 
that the Founding Fathers were wise in estab- 
lishing the coordinateness of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches; and that the 
survival of responsible representative govern- 
ment in our country requires co-equality of the 
legislative branch! Every sound effort to reem- 
phasize the primacy of the legislature in evolv- 
ing public policy should be encouraged, and 
restrictions which inhibit the achievement of 
that end should be eliminated. 

The Committee recognizes that re-achieve- 
ment of the traditional role and status of the 
legislative branch places an obligation on the 
legislature to put its own house in order. If the 
legislature is to do that, it must have the under- 
standing and support of the electorate. This, in 
turn, requires a quantity and quality of news 
coverage of the legislative process that is often 
more hoped for than achieved. 

The legislative process in most American 
states at mid-Twentieth Century is becoming 
a full-time function, in response to governmen- 
tal expansion. Traditionally, the legislatures 
have been composed of “‘citizen legislators’ — 
full-time citizens who are closely associated 
with their home communities, and who serve 
only part of their time in the state capitol. To 
a growing extent, at least in the more populous 
states, this tradition appears to conflict with 
the needs and requirements of the job, par- 


ticularly if the legislature is to restore a greater 
degree of coordinateness with the full-time 
executive and judicial branches. There are un- 
doubtedly real values in the tradition of the 
“citizen legislator.”’ Its retention in the face of 
mounting legislative business will require con- 
tinuing efforts in every state to provide the 
legislator with adequate staff and working 
conditions. 

The problems dealt with in this brief report 
are by no means the only aspects of the legisla- 
tive process deserving attention, One of the 
most basic problems of all is legislative appor- 
tionment. The Committee refrains from offer- 
ing specific suggestions on this matter, but it 
is forced to the conclusion that the continued 
flouting of constitutional apportionment re- 
quirements will greatly prejudice the confi- 
dence of the people in the processes of state 
government. At the same time, it would appear 
that the reapportionment provisions in many 
state constitutions are unrelated to present 
political realities. The Committee earnestly 
suggests that each state which does not in prac- 
tice reapportion at the intervals and in the 
manner constitutionally prescribed should 
make a thorough study of the problem and of 
possible methods for solving it, including the 
use of nonlegislative reapportionment bodies 
such as those currently employed in a dozen 
states. 

The Committee, similarly, has not devoted 
extended attention in this report to specific 
forms of professional staff services for the legis- 
lature. The silence of the Committee is not for 
lack of appreciation of the importance of this 
area, but because it has already been the sub- 
ject of extended treatment by an earlier com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Conference. 

The Committee notes with pleasure the ac- 
tion of the National Legislative Conference in 
1959 in creating a Committee on Legislative 
Rules. The existence of this group has made 
unnecessary development by this Committee 
of recommendations concerning rules. 

The Committee draws attention to the ever- 
present and constantly changing problem of 
“conflict of interest.” It suggests that states 
should give serious attention to this matter, in- 
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cluding the possibility of developing codes of 
ethics for all state employees including legis- 
lators. Prior efforts in this field include studies 
by the legislatures in Minnesota, New Jersey, 
and Texas. Measures have been enacted in a 
number of states. 

The Committee takes note of substantial 
progress by our state legislatures in the past 
generation, particularly since World War II, 
in equipping themselves for better perform- 
ance of their tasks. These tasks are expanding, 
however; attention must continue to be di- 
rected to measures which will assure repre- 
sentative, responsible, and effective legisla- 
tures. 

Local needs, requirements, and traditions 
will and should modify application of the sug- 
gestions that follow. To every extent possible, 
however, effort has been made to phrase the 
proposals flexibly, so that local accommodation 
can be made to the principles involved. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STRENGTHENING 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


1. Legislative-Executive Relations. In all 
states, the leaders and the whole membership 
of the legislative bodies should exercise fully 
and imaginatively those powers inhering in the 
legislative branch, toward the goal of re-estab- 
lishing the fuller measure of independence 
from the executive branch contemplated by the 
Founding Fathers. To this end, legislatures 
should establish improved procedures and staff 

facilities to assure effective legislative partict- 
_ pation in such key areas as: pre-session evolu- 
tion of public policy and preparation of legis- 
lative programs; appropriating public funds; 
auditing their expenditure; and reviewing the 
uses made by administrative agencies of the 
delegated power to issue and enforce rules and 
regulations. 

The drift of power from the legislative 
branch has slowed and to some extent reversed 
in recent years. Conscious, concerted, continu- 
ing effort will be required, however, before the 
balance is redressed. Opposition can be antici- 
pated, as recent efforts in some states bear wit- 
ness. The electorate is likely to be apathetic 
unless the purpose and objectives of change are 


made crystal clear. 

A real beginning in restoring legislative 
powers can be made in most states within the 
framework of existing constitutions. To sug- 
gest that the legislature should become, in fact 
as well as in name, the law-enacting and appro- 
priating body is not to deny the executive the 
proper scope for exercise of his legitimate 
powers. 

The role and use of the executive veto is one 
phase which presents special problems for 
thoughtful consideration in many states. 
Changes in relevant constitutional provisions 
may be desirable as time goes on and as sus- 
tained efforts go forward to redefine roles and 
responsibilities. Immediately, however, the 
Committee suggests the following: 


1. Legislatures should not rely on the execu- 
tive veto to avoid responsible legislative 
action. 

. The executive should never veto bills sent 
to him during or after the session without 
declaring his reasons therefor. 

3. Wherever and whenever possible, legis- 
latures should meet to review executive 
vetoes. 


The Committee recognizes the need for dele- 
gating certain rule-making powers to agencies 
and departments in view of the increasing com- 
plexity of state government. There is need in 
many states for more systematic requirements 
concerning the publication, notice, and admin- 
istration of such rules. The Committee also 
urges that newly-formulated rules should be 
subject to review by a committee of the legis- 
lature to determine whether legislative intent 
is being carried out. 

In certain other respects the law-making 
branch should exercise forms of appropriate 
legislative oversight over administrative action. 
In a growing number of states, legislative post- 
audit agencies are helping to assure administra- 
tive adherence to legislative intent in spending 
appropriated money. Legislatures also might 
consider creating a committee to review agency 
practices in purchasing, personnel, and other 
respects, to assure that there is no evasion of 
statutory requirements. 
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2. Legislative Sessions. Undue limitations 
and restrictions upon the length and subject 
matter of legislative sessions should be re- 
moved. 

Restrictions on the length of regular sessions 
of legislatures exist in about two-thirds of the 
states. In most states the limitation is direct and 
the constitutions specify the number of days 
during which the sessions may continue, with 
sixty calendar days the most common. In sev- 
eral states the limitation is indirect, chiefly 
through cessation of legislative pay after a spec- 
ified period. 

Direct or indirect limitations on the length 
of special sessions exist in more than half of the 
state constitutions. About half of the states also 
limit the legislature in special session to sub- 
jects specified by the Governor. 

Legislatures cannot properly fulfill their im- 
portant functions without adequate time to 
consider and dispose of the questions before 
them. Undue restrictions defeat the delibera- 
tive character of legislatures, contribute to the 
so-called legislative ‘“‘log-jam” at the close of 
sessions, and result in inadequate considera- 
tion of measures. 

The Committee does not feel that any single 
solution will be equally applicable to all states, 
and therefore does not expressly recommend 
annual as against biennial sessions or the re- 
moval of specified restrictions on special ses- 
sions. The number of annual session states, 
however, has grown from four in the early 
1940’s to nineteen at present, and several more 
states are considering this move. 


3. Legislative Terms. The length of legisla- 
tive terms should be established in such a way 
as (a) to assure effective responsibility to the 
voters,and (b) to provide desirable continuity 
in legislative experience. A term of four years 
in at least one house, with staggered terms, is 
consistent with this objective. 

Changes in the length of legislative terms 
have been infrequent indeed. In the recent past 
Ohio lengthened Senate terms from two to four 
years, and the new constitutions of Alaska and 
Hawaii have provided for two-year House and 
four-year Senate terms. 


Two-year terms force legislators serving 
large constituencies to devote an undue 
amount of time to the business of running for 
office, with consequent reductions in time 
available for other legislative concerns. 

In a number of states, the practice has grown 
up of using so-called “rotational agreements.” 
These agreements are variously named in dif- 
ferent jurisdictions but basically they designate 
the arrangement whereby one part (usually, 
one county) of a multi-part legislative district 
“elects” the legislator in one session while the 
other part “elects” the legislator in the next 
session. Whatever historic justification there 
may be for such a practice, the Committee sug- 
gests that it be reviewed and if possible elim- 
inated. Legislative districts rarely are so large 
and diverse as to preclude effective representa- 
tion by an able, experienced legislator, and this 
conclusion is particularly true in sparsely set- 
tled areas which, characteristically, are the ones 
which employ the “rotational agreement.” 
Such districts pay for this practice in loss of 
continuity of successive sessions by their legis- 
lative representatives, in loss of important com- 
mittee assignments, and in other ways. More- 
over the resultant weakening of the law-making 
role of the legislature is prejudicial to the 
achievement of co-equality of the branches of 
government. 


4. Legislative Compensation. From the 
viewpoint of good public service, and in light 
of the increasing amounts of time that legisla- 
tors must devote to their duties both during 
and between sessions, their compensation in 
most states is now much too low. Likewise the 
pay of legislative leaders, faced with even 
greater demands on their time in most juris- 
dictions is notably out of line. Flat salaries 
rather than a per diem allowance should be 
paid. Salary and reimbursement of necessary 
expenses should be provided in amounts suffi- 
cient to permit and encourage competent per- 
sons to undertake growingly important and 
time-consuming legislative duties. Actual 
amounts of salary and expense money should 
be provided by statute rather than specified in 
the constitution. 
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Adequate compensation permits legislators 
to devote as much time as necessary to legisla- 
tive duties, both during and between sessions. 
These duties are not, in mid-Twentieth Cen- 
tury, such that they can be forgotten or ignored 
when the regular session adjourns. The con- 
tribution of the legislator must be measured 
more and more by this thoughtful participa- 
tion in interim study activities which are essen- 
tial preliminaries to the next session. 

Relative to the same point, legislative 
compensation should not be such as to preclude 
able people who lack private means from serv- 
ing because of financial sacrifice, or to force 
such people to find supplemental income from 
private interest groups or individuals. In light 
of the costs of running for and serving in the 
legislature, some financial sacrifice is inevitable 
for most people. The goal should be to reduce 
this sacrifice in order to assure ample numbers 
of qualified candidates and their independence 
from undesirable interests. 

Provision also should be made for additional 
compensation of legislative leaders to cover 
costs incident to their added responsibilities. 
Reimbursement for travel, hotel and meals 
should be provided all legislators, both during 
sessions and on interim committees and re- 
search activities between sessions. 

Some progress on these matters has been 
recorded during the past decade or so. In 1943 
less than half of the states used the salary plan, 
whereas by 1960 some thirty-four were using 
it. Maximum salaries rose from $5,000 a bien- 
nium in 1947, in Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
New York to $15,000 by 1960 in New York, 
and $12,000 in California, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania. Salary levels were established by statute 
in only twenty states in 1947 as against twenty- 
five in 1960. 

As to legislative leaders, a few states now 
make financial adjustment for the tremendous 
amount of time they must devote to the legis- 
lature’s business. As an example, Massachu- 
setts, an annual session state, doubles the regu- 
lar annual legislative salary of $5,200 for the 
Senate President and House Speaker and pays 
an additional $2,600 per year to four other 
House and three other Senate leaders. New 


~ Jersey grants its House and Senate presiding 


officers $1,666 a year above the basic $5,000 
salary; Ohio gives $2,500 over the basic $2,500; 
and Tennessee, which pays legislators on a ses- 
sion day basis, provides each presiding officer 
an additional $3,750 per year. Texas for over 
a decade has provided each of the two presiding 
officers a rent-free apartment in the capitol 
building. 

The examples cited should not obscure the 
fact that most states have failed to keep pace 
with desirable change. 

Most states have established retirement sys- 
tems to cover their public employees. Only a 
few have extended such coverage to legislators. 
The Committee feels it is entirely within the 
bounds of fairness and propriety to grant legis- 
lators equitable retirement pensions which 
take into account length of service. 


5. Legislative Employees. Full-time legisla- 
tive employees should be appointed on the 
basis of merit and competence. The tenure of 
technical and professional legislative personnel 
whose work does not involve partisan opera- 
tions and activities should be determined by 
competence in the discharge of their duties, 
and not by changes in party or group control. 
As far as circumstances permit, the working 
conditions of legislative employees should not 


be less advantageous than those of employees in 


the executive and judicial departments. 
Major emphasis has been given during the 


‘past score of years to the establishment of per- 


manent legislative services of a technical and 
professional nature. While this Committee has 
not reviewed these developments, it desires to 
record full approbation of this desirable move- 
ment—and further to express great satisfaction 
with the determination of most states to staff 
these agencies on the basis of merit, as mirrored 
by professional and technical qualifications. 
Consistent with the goal of legislative inde- 
pendence, however, it is suggested that career 
legislative employees should be independent of 
the recruiting, advancement, and disciplinary 
jurisdiction of the executive branch merit sys- 
tem. 

On the housekeeping side of the legislative 
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process, there has been a noticeable trend to- 
ward placing the office of legislative chief clerk 
or secretary on a full-time basis. About a third 
of the ninety-five such offices in the forty-eight 
states had been put ona full-time basis in 1957, 
most of them within the score of years just 
preceding. 

Staffs serving standing committees have not, 
as a general rule, been supplied in the number 
or with the special knowledge which circum- 
stances require. Most legislatures should de- 
vote much attention to this area. 


6. Legislative Committees: Organization, 
Procedure, Public Hearings, Executive Ses- 
sions. Committees should be reduced in num- 
ber in many states. In any revision of the com- 
mittee system, due regard should be given to 
organizing committees on the basis of related 
subject matter, equalization of workload, co- 
operation between legislative houses, and re- 
duction in undue committee burdens on in- 
dividual members. 
should be public 


hearings on major bills, with adequate facili- 


Provisions made_ for 
ties for such hearings. Advance notice of hear- 
ings should be published and made readily 
available, giving time and place of hearing and 
subject matter of legislation to be heard. Rules 
of procedure by committees governing hear- 


ings should be published and made readily 


available. 

The right of legislative committees to hold 
closed or executive sessions when necessary 
should be recognized, and its desirability em- 
phasized. 

There have been notable efforts since World 
War II to reduce the total number of commit- 
tees in many states. Between 1946 and 1959, 
for example, the median number of House 
standing committees was lowered from thirty- 
nine to twenty-three, and of Senate committees 
from thirty-one to twenty. Nevertheless, in 
1959 four state Houses of Representatives had 
fifty or more committees, and six Senates had 
thirty-six or more committees. Hence there is 
room for improvement. 

Of perhaps even greater importance is the 
problem presented by multiplying unduly the 


number of committees on which the legislator 
serves. A survey in 1955 indicated that the aver- 
age House member in seven states and the aver- 
age Senate member in fifteen states served on 
seven or more committees; and in eight legis- 
lative bodies the average member served on ten 
or more committees. An average of sixteen 
committee assignments per member was re- 
ported in one case. This is a situation which 
places inordinate demands on the individual 
lawmaker. While no set standard appears 
achievable, the end objective should be to en- 
able the individual legislator to do his con- 
structive best in reviewing and perfecting bills 
in committee. 

Another improvement in the committee 
process—increased use of joint committees—has 
been recommended much in recent years, but 
without notable response. Real economies in 
time, effort and money will result if joint hear- 
ings by committees of both houses are held on 
bills, especially on bills which hold high in- 
terest or are controversial. Several New Eng- 
land states, for example, provide ample evi- 
dence that widespread use of joint committees 
and hearings does not impose undesirable con- 
straints or undue burdens on the legislators 
involved. 

The Committee has addressed its attention 
to two additional aspects of legislative commit- 
tee work, both involving legislative discretion 
and responsibility: (1) the power of commit- 
tees to deny hearings and to kill bills; and (2) 
the power of committees to hold closed or exec- 
utive sessions. This Committee asserts its belief 
that standing legislative committees normally 
do have and should have both of these powers. 
It is obvious that important bills deserve and 
must have public hearings. The legislature 
which denies that principle would learn the 
cost dearly. To require public hearings on all 
bills irrespective of nature, however, is to deny 
any legislative discretion, to dilute legislative 
time, and to increase unduly the length and 
cost of sessions, without commensurate gain. 

The Committee is strongly of the view, also, 
that it is a misapplication of the slogan “free- 
dom of information” and a positive mischief 
to the public weal to deny to legislative com- 
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mittees any opportunity at all for closed or 
executive session. Accommodation and com- 
promise are inherent in all phases of the politi- 
cal process. Recognition of this fact does not 
imply impairment of legislative responsibility; 
it merely makes workable the legislative forum 
for the adjustment of public issues. 


7. Preparation, Introduction, Editorial Re- 
view, and Printing of Legislation. Some states 
should consider limiting by rule the period 
when new bills may be introduced. States 
where bulk of bills has been a problem should 
consider authorizing and encouraging the 
drafting, filing, and printing of bills before the 
opening of the session. 

Where annual sessions are held unrestricted 
as to subject matter, consideration should be 
given toa system of carrying over bills on calen- 
dar from the first to subsequent sessions of the 
same legislature, both to expedite the legisla- 
tive process and to reduce printing costs. 

All bills and important amendments in- 
troduced should be printed prior to public 
hearings on them and before consideration by 
the legislature, and whenever possible they 
should be inspected before printing by bill 
drafters or revision clerks. Editorial review 
and appraisal of final enactments by competent 
staff should be provided much more widely 
than at present as a means of detecting errors 
and conflicts, prior to bill transmittal to the 
Governor. 

Adequate provision should be made for 
printing new laws and making them generally 
available at the earliest possible time after 
final enactment and before they become ef- 
fective. If the volume of session laws cannot 
be thus available, new laws, adequately in- 
dexed, should be reproduced in some alternate 
form such as “slip laws,” “advance sheets,” 
or some comparable method. 

The introduction of bills late in the session 
frequently results in inadequate attention to 
their provisions, and in adding to the last 
minute “log-jam.” Most legislatures have 
found it desirable to establish by rule some 
appropriate provision to ease this burden. In 
seeking a solution, however, it is suggested 


that the remedy take the form of a rule and 
not of a constitutional provision; and it is 
suggested also that a realistic date be selected 
in order that legislators may not feel forced 
to introduce ‘“‘extra’”’ bills (such as “skeleton” 
bills) in case they may need them after the 
introduction date has passed. 

Many states in recent years have adopted 
various suggestions under this heading. Pre- 
session drafting by the official bill drafters 
is authorized in the vast majority of states, 
and pre-session filing occurs in some. 

Carrying over bills still on calendar to sub- 
sequent sessions of the same legislature is 
practiced in Georgia, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina, in addition to the 
Congress. The Committee suggests its con- 
sideration by other annual session states since 
time and money might be saved by its use. 

With respect to printing or duplicating bills 
and laws, it should be borne in mind that the 
people affected by new legislation should have 
reasonable opportunity to know in advance 
the legal provisions with which they must 


comply. 


8. Use of Modern Techniques and Equip- 
ment. Legislatures and legislative staff should 


explore the wide range and variety of 
electronic and other technological devices 
and processes now available with the view 
to adapting many of them to various aspects 
of the legislative process—roll-call voting, 
reproduction of legislative measures, prepa- 
ration of the journals, recording of hearings 
and debates, and in other applications. 
Advances of technology have resulted in the 
availability of mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment which can be applied at many stages of 
the legislative process. These include dictating 
“jacks” at the desks of individual legislators, 
speedy methods for recording roll-call votes, 
automatic typewriters and teletypesetting de- 
vices which speed and render less costly and 
time-consuming the reproduction of legislative 
materials of various types, and other devices. 
The electric roll-call machine is the oldest 
of these forms of electrical equipment. Since 
1917, when the first such device was installed 
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in the Wisconsin Assembly, thirty-four legis- 
lative houses have been thus equipped in 
twenty-eight states. 

The application of these new devices can 
be very great. For example, this report recom- 
mends elsewhere that important amendments 
as wells as bills be printed prior to consider- 
ation by the legislature. Reproduction devices 
now available and in widespread use make 
possible the duplication and distribution of 
material within a matter of minutes. 

Legislative reporting is especially relevant 
in this connection. As a general proposition, 
it must be acknowledged that reports mirror 
ing official action by the legislature and by its 
committees fall far short of the ideal. When 
the public lacks authoritative information as 
to the steps and the reasoning by which a 
legislative body has reached its conclusion, 
public regard for the body itself suffers. 


9. Legislative Finance and Facilities. The 
legislature should provide for a budget ade- 
quate to meet all probable expenditures 
during a fiscal period. It should have ex- 
clusive control over these finances and exer- 
cise that control with responsibility. Proper 


office space for the legislature should be pro- 


vided to enable the members to carry out their 
duties efficiently as the law-making branch of 
state government. 

It is essential that the legislature have con- 
trol over its finances and facilities. The glare 
of publicity which falls on legislative short- 
comings in this area would assure continuing 
efforts to overcome such shortcomings. 

Adequate facilities for the legislature 
would include, wherever possible, office space 
for all legislators and especially for the leader- 
ship, as well as reception rooms where legis- 
lators can confer with constituents, adequate 
gallery space for the public and press, facilities 
for legislative service agencies and other staff 
services, an adequate number of committee 
rooms, and adequate space for committee 


hearings. 


10. Orientation Aids for Legislators. Jt is 


suggested that all states arrange suitable oppor- 
tunities and facilities for orienting new legis- 
with the process and 
familiarizing all legislators with the tools 
with which they have to work. 

A recent survey showed that twenty-eight 
states held orientation conferences for mem- 
bers of the legislature during 1958-59. Gener- 
ally, the conferences were held prior to the 
session but a few states scheduled them early 
in the session. They varied in length from 
a half-day to three days. 

Arrangements for orientation conferences 
generally are made by legislative leaders, legis- 


lators legislative 


lative service agencies, legislative clerks, uni- 
versities, institutes and bureaus of government, 
and law schools. 

The Committee recommends that all states: 
(a) examine the various techniques available 
for orienting new legislators; (b) determine 
the best approach for informing the legislator 
of the processes and procedures of his legis- 
lature and the services available to him to 
enable him to do his job effectively; and (c) 
familiarize the legislator with the materials 
and facilities with which he must work. 


11. Local and Special Legislation. Jn order 
that the legislature may devote its attention 
to formulating major public policy, general, 
optional, or home rule legislation should be 
enacted as substitutes for special legislation 
affecting cities, counties, and other political 
subdivisions of the states, particularly in 
matters of purely local concern. Consideration 
and settlement of claims against the state 
should be delegated to judicial or to adminis- 
trative agencies. 

In spite of widespread constitutional pro- 
hibitions against local and special legislation, 
many legislatures consider large numbers of 
such measures. This places a heavy burden 
of purely local problems on the legislators. It 
also weakens local initiative and responsibility. 
With these factors in mind, the Committee 
recommends extension of the principle of local 
or home rule, consistent with minimum and 
uniform standards of statewide application. 





(Continued from page 219.) 

and $6 million in transitional grants. The legisla- 
ture also implemented issuance of $29 million of 
$30.5 million in general obligation bonds previ- 
ously approved by the voters, and authorized rev- 
enue bonds of $7 million. Tax increases of $3.6 
million were voted to strengthen the state’s posi- 
tion in fiscal 1962-63, when federal transitional 
grants will be sharply reduced. The legislature 
raised the personal net income tax rate from 14 
to 16 per cent of federal income tax payments, 
making this retroactive to last January 1. Auto- 
mobile license fees were increased from $20 to $30, 
and the gasoline tax from 7 to 8 cents a gallon. 
Excise taxes on wine and liquor were raised. 

The Arizona legislature approved general state 
spending of $139.6 million for the fiscal year 
ahead, including $104.9 million from the general 
fund, as compared with overall appropriations of 
$117 million in 1960-61 including $91 million 
from the general fund. If, as expected, income 
fails to match expenditures by about $26 million, 
this will mean a property tax rate of $1.51 per 
$100 of assessed valuation, an increase of 19 cents. 
Capital outlays provided for fiscal 1961-62 total 
$14 million as compared with $10 million last 
year. 

In Arkansas the legislature approved operating 
expenditures approximating $335 million annu- 
ally for the biennium, more than $30 million 
above the level of previous authorizations. Gen- 
eral revenue appropriations rose to $111 million 
for each year, from $93 million. Extending a prac- 
tice begun in the 1959 session, the legislature made 
federal funds of several more agencies subject to 
the legislative appropriation process. Legislation 
exempted from the state income tax income of 
new residents earned from out of state sources be- 
fore the residents come into Arkansas. (Capital 
construction needs were to be considered at a 
special session.) 

In California the legislature authorized a $2.6 
billion balanced budget in fiscal 1961-62. This 
was an increase of $70 million (less than 3 per 
cent) over the previous year. Major items are $1 
billion for education, $424.7 million for capital 
construction and $250 million for social welfare. 
Slight tax reductions were voted—$8 million 
through changes in computing the sales tax, $6 
million by exempting prescription drugs from the 
sales tax, and $2.3 million by bringing state in- 
come tax provisions into conformity with those of 
the federal income tax. 

Colorado’s legislature appropriated $104 mil- 
lion from the general fund for state operations in 
fiscal 1961-62 as compared with corresponding ex- 
penditures estimated at $80.5 million for the pre- 
ceding year. The capital construction fund, ac- 
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cumulated from an unencumbered surplus of 
general fund receipts over expenditures, was to 
support a $20 million pay-as-you-go building pro- 
gram which the legislature approved for 1961-62. 

In Connecticut the legislature adopted a record 
general fund appropriation approximating $570 
million for the biennium. In addition it adopted 
a highway fund budget of $157 million for the two 
years, approved borrowing of another $125 mil- 
lion for highway purposes, voted to issue $62 mil- 
lion in bonds for state institutions and other cap- 
ital purposes, and provided a special $25 million 
for urban renewal grants to cities. Total spending 
and borrowing authorized by the legislature total 
about $940 million. Taxes were increased to pro- 
duce some $126 million in additional state reve- 
nue during the biennium. The increases included 
raising the sales tax rate from 3 to 314 cents, 
doubling the tax on liquor and beer, increasing 
the cigarette tax from 3 to 5 cents a pack, increas- 
ing corporation taxes from 3.75 to 5 per cent, rais- 
ing other business taxes, and increasing various 
motor vehicle taxes. 

In Delaware the general appropriation act to- 
taled $82.7 million for the year ahead. Personal 
income tax rates were increased in the upper 
brackets. The session also raised the maximum 
franchise tax and license fees required for en- 
gaging in certain occupations. 

Florida’s legislature voted a biennial general 
appropriation measure of $769 million, approxi- 
mately $88 million above allocations for the pre- 
vious two years. Minor adjustments enacted in 
sales tax exemptions were expected to produce $2 
million in the two years ahead. An escheat meas- 
ure placed all abandoned monies in a special fund, 
the earnings from its investment to be distributed 
to counties for school purposes. 

The Georgia legislature adopted an appropria- 
tions act authorizing $412 million in current ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1962 and $420 million for 
1963. Comparable figures for the last fiscal year 
and estimates for this year were, respectively, $349 
million and $393 million. 

In Hawaii the legislature appropriated $103.8 
million from the general fund for state operations 
in 1961-62. This was approximately $11.4 million 
above like expenditures last year, Included was 
$10.4 million to help finance a $49.8 million cap- 
ital improvements program; the remainder of its 
financing will come from general obligation bonds 
($21.2 million), special funds ($16 million), rev- 
enue bonds ($1.2 million), and general funds ($1 
million). Another $5 million was authorized in 
general obligation bonds to purchase veterans’ 
mortgages. 

The Idaho legislature approved general fund 
appropriations of $88 million for the biennium as 
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compared with a 1959-61 level of $75.6 million. It 
also approved a permanent building fund, ear- 
marking for it the state’s $10 per capita tax, in- 
creases in beer and cigarette taxes, and portions 
of state sales, liquor profits and escheats. The fund 
was expected to yield $7.4 million for capital con- 
struction in the fiscal period ahead. 

The Illinois legislature appropriated a record 
total of $3.5 billion for the new biennium. More 
than $1.6 billion is from the general fund. The 
almost $1.9 billion from all other sources includes 
$345 million from authorized bond issues for edu- 
cational and mental health institutions. Principal 
revenue action was an increase from 3 to 314 per 
cent in state sales and use taxes and increase of 
the transactions on which these taxes apply. The 
changes in the sales-use tax system are estimated 
to produce approximately $250 million in the two 
years ahead. Municipalities and counties retain 
authority to levy sales and use taxes of 14 of 1 
per cent; thus the total rate in most of Illinois is 
now 4 per cent. The sales tax “package” included 
provisions to strengthen collection procedures. 
The only new levy adopted imposes on hotel and 
motel operators a tax of 3 per cent of 97 per cent 
of gross rental receipts from persons who lodge 
less than thirty consecutive days. 

Indiana’s legislature adopted a record budget 
for the biennium of $1.1 billion for operations and 
capital improvements. There were several enact- 
ments for the purpose of improving state and local 
tax administration. Under one of them, household 
goods, previously taxed in the same manner as 
other property, will be assessed at 5 per cent of 
the assessed value of the home in which they are 
located. Audit divisions were created in the State 
Board of Tax Commissioners and the State Rev- 
enue Department to help tighten tax collection. 

In Iowa the legislature provided for an average 
annual general fund budget approximating $194 
million in the next two years as compared with ap- 
proximately $170 million a year in the preced- 
ing period. It was estimated that about $15 mil- 
lion annually would be taken from the state 
surplus to keep the budget balanced. Taxes were 
not increased at the state level, but the legislature 
made permanent a tax of 6 cents per gallon on 
gasoline, 2 cents of which had been temporary. 

The Kansas legislature adopted a $363 million 
budget for fiscal 1962. It increased liquor taxes by 
20 cents a gallon and made cigarettes and beer 
subject to the sales tax. Another measure ex- 
empted from the sales tax sales of newspapers and 
purchases of such supplies as paper and ink used 
in their production. Water used for farming, 
processing, manufacturing and mining also was 
exempted, Cities were prohibited from levying in- 
come or sales taxes, and the Legislative Council 


was assigned to study the desirability of further 
limitations on city taxing powers. 

Louisiana’s legislature adopted a $799 million 
total spending program for the year ahead—about 
$50 million above comparable expenditures the 
preceding year. The new total includes $525 mil- 
lion in appropriations from the general fund, up 
about $25 million from 1961, and assumes a total 
of $219 million in federal grants, $34 million 
above those of last year. The session approved for 
referendum a $60 million bond issue for roads, no 
more than $30 million to be floated in one fiscal 
year. 

The Maine legislature adopted a record bien- 
nial budget providing $129 million in general 
fund appropriations, $76 million for highways and 
$5 million for additional construction purposes. 
It raised the cigarette tax from 5 to 6 cents a pack, 
increased beer and liquor taxes, and raised the tax 
on wild lands property. The increases are expected 
to produce $6.2 million in additional revenue in 
the biennium. 

In Maryland the legislature adopted a record 
$525 million operating budget for the fiscal year, 
involving $253 million in general fund authoriza- 
tions, $178 million from special funds and $93 
million in federal monies. This compares with a 
total of $482 million for the previous fiscal year. 
The legislature adopted a uniform 6-cent state 
cigarette tax in lieu of the previous 3-cent state 
levy and local imposts ranging from | to 3 cents. 
It lowered the starting point for sales taxes from 
purchases of 51 cents to those of 25 cents. The 
added proceeds will finance expanded aid to local 
governments, largely for education ard welfare. 
For capital improvements and conventional state 
facilities $18 million was authorized, and the state 
tax rate to service bond issues for such improve- 
ments was raised from 15 to 16 cents per $100 of 
property valuation. In addition, $45 million in 
state debt was authorized for other capital expen- 
ditures, including $25 million for public schools 
and community or junior colleges. 

The Massachusetts legislature approved a rec- 
ord general budget of $483.4 million for the fiscal 
year, representing an increase of almost $47 mil- 
lion over the amount a year ago. In addition it 
provided for $42.5 million in capital outlay, 
passed a $90 million highway bond issue, and ap- 
proved $44.5 million in projects to be undertaken 
by the Metropolitan District Commission. No new 
taxes were voted, but various temporary taxes were 
continued. For the second time the legislature ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment, to be passed 
on by the voters next year, which would permit a 
graduated income tax in place of the state’s pres- 
ent flat rate tax. 

Michigan’s legislature voted appropriations 





which make the total budget for the 1961-62 fiscal 
year approximately $1 billion. Included are $462 
million in ippropriations from the general fund, 
appropriations from the school aid fund estimated 
at $300 million, and appropriations amounting to 
$237 million from restricted funds (the state 
trunkline fund, game and fish fund, aeronautics, 
and other similar dedicated funds). 

The Minnesota legislature appropriated a total 
of about $547 million for the biennium as com- 
pared with approximately $457 million for the 
preceding two years. In revenue action it initiated 
withholding of the state income tax, raised the 
primary income tax rate on individuals 5 per cent, 
increased the tax credit for dependents from $14 
to $15, raised corporate income taxes, and in- 
creased the cigarette tax from 5.5 to 7 cents a pack. 

In Missouri, where a “compensating use tax” 
adopted in 1959 had been held unconstitutional, 
the legislature reenacted a sales and use tax. It 
initiated withholding of state income taxes. The 
cigarette tax was increased from 2 to 4 cents per 
pack, and taxes on beer and liquor were raised 
50 per cent. The motor vehicle fuel tax was in- 
creased from 3 to 5 cents a gallon, but was to revert 
to the lower rate after six months unless the voters 
approved a measure apportioning part of the pro- 
ceeds to counties and municipalities for roads and 
streets. 

In Montana the legislature appropriated $74.3 
million from general funds for the biennium— 
about $1.1 million less than corresponding ap- 
propriations for the preceding two years but $3.4 
million more than recommended by the Governor. 
General fund income was expected to total $78.1 
million, the surplus permitting reduction of an 
anticipated deficit of $6.6 million at the beginning 
of the fiscal period. About $2 million of the sur- 
plus was expected to be realized from an increase 
in fees collected by various state agencies, exten- 
sion of the corporation tax to most cooperatives, 
and provisions for added income to the Water 
Conservation Board. 

Nebraska’s legislature approved appropriations 
for the 1961-63 biennium totaling almost $330.6 
million as compared with a little more than $328.2 
million in the preceding biennium. It provided 
for reciprocal taxation of livestock when located 
in more than one state during a taxable year; pro- 
vided a new formula for valuing livestock for tax 
purposes—basing the tax on the sales price aver- 
ages at the Omaha market; increased penalties for 
failure to report tangible and intangible property 
for tax purposes; and exempted from taxation 
goods and merchandise in bonded warehouses ul- 
timately destined to go out of the state. 

The Nevada legislature, in biennial session 
after a two-year experiment with annual sessions, 
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adopted general appropriations of $82.3 million 
for 1961-63, which compares with $69.5 million 
in the previous two years. Not reflected in the gen- 
eral appropriations were authorizations for more 
than $5 million in construction bond issues. The 
cigarette tax was increased from 3 to 7 cents a 
package, and taxes were raised on spirits, beer and 
wine, Both the liquor and cigarette levies were 
made taxes on the consumer, thus deductible on 
federal income tax returns. An unexpended gen- 
eral fund balance was expected to increase from 
$3 million at the start of the 1961-63 fiscal period 
to $5 million at its end. 

New Hampshire’s legislature adopted a general 
appropriation act of $51 million for the biennium. 
In addition it approved highway appropriations 
of $81 million, a bond issue of $10 million for 
expansion of recreational facilities, a capital 
budget approaching $7 million, and special ap- 
propriations of more than $2 million. No new 
taxes were levied for state purposes. 

In New Jersey the legislature passed a general 
appropriation act approximating $467.2 million 
for fiscal 1962. A supplemental appropriation of 
approximately $1.2 million was passed for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The legislature increased from $30 
million to $40 million a previously authorized 
state bond issue for institutional buildings. It in- 
creased the cigarette tax from 6 to 7 cents a pack 
and raised the gasoline tax by 14 cent per gallon. 
A special tax on income of interstate commuters 
was imposed, applying to persons who reside in 
New Jersey and work in other states and to resi- 
dents of other states who work in New Jersey. 
Other legislation permitted New Jersey to enter 
agreements with other states which impose income 
taxes in order to avoid double taxation. 

The New Mexico legislature adopted a record 
general appropriations bill of $90 million for 
1961-63, which compares with $71 million for like 
purposes in the preceding biennium. (Actual 
spending in the 1960-61 fiscal year, in fact, was 
reduced $2.4 million below the original appro- 
priation of $39 million because revenues did not 
meet expectations.) The session approved a series 
of tax changes expected to provide an additional 
$12.6 million. One enactment increased the in- 
come tax 50 per cent and required withholding 
by employers on the basis of schedules furnished 
by the State Bureau of Revenue. Another removed 
exemptions from sales and compensating taxes 
formerly enjoyed by state and local governments 
and nonprofit organizations. A third raised the 
cigarette tax from 5 to 8 cents a pack. In addition, 
increases were provided in taxes on mineral sever- 
ances, franchises, insurance premiums and pari- 
mutuel betting, and driver license fees were in- 
creased. 
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In New York the legislature approved record 
total appropriations for the year ahead of $2,408 
million, as compared with $2,000 million last year. 
A 10 per cent rebate on personal income tax for 
1960 was granted. Nonresidents subject to the New 
York income tax were given the right to itemize 
deductions in the same manner as residents of New 
York. The tax on real estate companies was in- 
creased, the corporation tax franchise was revised, 
and a 15 per cent tax on cigars and tobacco other 
than cigarettes was repealed. 

In North Carolina the legislature adopted a 
record budget approximating $1.5 billion for the 
biennium. It includes an increase in general fund 
appropriations from $585 million to $776 million. 
Tax measures adopted were expected to yield 
about $65 million in additional revenue in the 
next two years. Removal of the exemption on food 
from the 3 per cent sales tax was estimated to pro- 
duce about $50 million of this, and removal of 
sales tax exemptions on certain other items an- 
other $5 million. The impost on retail liquor sales 
was raised from 10 to 12 per cent. A capital im- 
provement program of almost $70 million, com- 
pared with $43 million two years ago, received 
legislative approval; $62 million of this was to be 
financed from bond issues subject to referendum. 

The North Dakota legislature adopted a bien- 
nial budget of about $50 million in the general 
fund and $69 million in special funds—about $11 
million over the corresponding total in the pre- 
ceding biennium. An additional $8 million was 
appropriated for capital improvements and the 
equalization fund, subject to available monies and 
final approval by the State Budget Board. The 
session raised registration fees on compact auto- 
mobiles, as it was felt that their low weight and 
increasing number could soon seriously restrict 
registration receipts. 

The Ohio legislature appropriated approxi- 
mately $2,031 million for operation of the state 
government and state assistance to local govern- 
ments and individuals in the biennium. This ex- 
ceeded the last budget by about $200 million. A 
supplemental appropriation of $7,500,000 went to 
the Department of Public Welfare for liabilities 
or deficiencies incurred in local poor relief prior to 
July 1, 1961. The legislature declared the Ohio 
cigarette tax to be a direct tax on the consumer, 
permitting him to deduct it against federal in- 
come tax. Similarly, state profits on liquor and 
state taxes on beer, wine, mixed alcoholic drinks 
and malt beverages were declared to be direct 
taxes on the consumer. Another enactment elimi- 
nated use of prepaid tax receipts (stamps) for pay- 
ing sales and use taxes, and substituted filing of 
periodic returns by all vendors. The gross pre- 
mium receipts tax, previously imposed only on fire 


insurance companies, was extended to cover all 
insurance companies doing business in Ohio. The 
corporate franchise fee charged investment com- 
panies was reduced from .3 of | per cent to .1 
of | per cent. 

In Oklahoma the legislature initiated income 
tax withholding, increased the cigarette tax from 
5 to 7 cents a package and raised tobacco products 
taxes. 

Oregon’s legislature voted general fund expen- 
ditures of $366.7 million for the 1961-63 bien- 
nium as compared with $313 million in the pre- 
ceding two years. Indications were that the state 
would need to use most or all of an anticipated 
balance of $40 million in the general fund at the 
beginning of the new biennium to balance the 
spending program. The legislature authorized $16 
million for capital improvements. 

The Pennsylvania legislature adopted a general 
appropriation act for the fiscal year slightly ex- 
ceeding $899 million. It also approved a highway 
budget of $475 million and a series of special ap- 
propriations for state aid for hospitals, universities 
and other institutions. The gasoline tax was in- 
creased from 5 to 7 cents a gallon. Considerable 
new revenue for the general fund was provided by 
increasing various taxes and by providing for ac- 
celerated collections of some. Three major state 
authorities were authorized to increase their bor- 
rowing by a total of $857 million. The legislature 
gave first passage to a constitutional amendment 
that would remove the limitation on incurring of 
debt by the state and permit it to issue bonds di- 
rectly rather than through authorities. To become 
effective the proposed amendment must be passed 
by the next legislature and approved by the voters. 
In this session the beginning of the state’s fiscal 
year was changed from June | to July 1. 

The Rhode Island legislature adopted appro- 
priations of $98.5 million from the general fund 
for the coming year as compared with $79.6 mil- 
lion in the preceding year. 

In South Carolina the legislature adopted a 
spending program for the fiscal year, exclusive of 
federal funds, of $241 million—comprising $184 
million from the general fund and $57 million 
from highway imposts. Comparable figures for the 
preceding year were, respectively, $253 million, 
$178 million and $55 million. The session adopted 
an estate tax which revised existing inheritance 
and death duties. 

The Tennessee legislature authorized $419 mil- 
lion in general fund expenditures for the bien- 
nium, compared with $374 million for the last 
two years. Expenditures from all funds financed 
by state taxes were expected to reach $660 million, 
about 10 per cent over the figures for the previous 
fiscal period. A $50 million capital construction 





program was authorized, to be financed largely by 
a $30 million bond issue for highways and $12 
million in bonds for special schools and higher 
educational institutions. No tax measures were 
enacted. 

In Texas the legislature adopted a record $2.6 
billion spending program from all funds for the 
biennium—some of this to retire an existing def- 
icit. The total was about $100 million over the 
corresponding figure for the last two years. New 
revenue measures, expected to yield an additional 
$354 million in the biennium, included initiating 
a limited 2 per cent levy on sales of 25 cents or 
more—offset by reductions to 2 per cent, in some 
cases, of higher rates on selected items. The new 
levy was expected to yield approximately $319 
million in the biennium, Principal exemptions 
from it include food, items of outer clothing cost- 
ing less than $10, prescribed medicines, and sales 
to nonprofit organizations. Other tax measures 
were an extension of surtax on corporation fran- 
chises, a reserve gas tax and a 50 per cent increase 
in driver license fees. A limited escheat measure 
was adopted, expected to produce about $10 mil- 
lion. Several minor special funds were abolished 
and merged with the general fund. 

The Utah legislature adopted general fund ap- 
propriations totaling $102.7 million for 1961-63, 
almost 12 per cent above estimated outlays for 
comparable purposes in the preceding period. A 
general fund surplus of $4 million was expected 
at the end of the 1959-61 fiscal period. With in- 
come for the next biennium estimated at between 
$103 million and $105 million, the new budget 
was expected to balance or show a small surplus. 
The legislature raised the sales tax from 2 to 214 
cents to provide $15 million in new income. 

In Vermont the legislature approved a record 
budget of $106 million for the biennium, com- 
prising some $43 million for highways and more 
than $62 million for general purposes. About $11 
million in bond issues also were approved. No 
new taxes were levied, but various temporary 
taxes were extended or made permanent. Motor 
vehicle registration fees were increased. The 
session also set up a new pay-as-you-go sinking 
fund policy for retirement of bonds. Several 
bond issues were authorized for construction— 
principally of highways and educational facilities. 

Washington’s legislature appropriated $966 
million from the general fund for 1961-63—about 
$146 million more than corresponding figures in 
1959-61. It also authorized a $109.5 million cap- 
ital construction program for the biennium, 
including reappropriation of $58.5 million ear- 
marked for building purposes. A $27.5 million 
bond issue was approved to help pay for construc- 
tion. The session adopted tax measures expected 
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to produce some $20.6 million. The tax on liquor 
at state stores was increased. The cigarette tax 
was raised from 6 to 7 cents a pack. The federal 
estate tax deduction allowed on the state inherit- 
ance tax was repealed. A 4 per cent sales tax and 
an increase in the business tax which had been 
due to expire in mid-1961 were made permanent; 
the legislature extended the sales tax to credit 
bureaus, parking lots and some amusement enter- 
prises. Aside from these provisions for the general 
fund, the session raised the gasoline tax 1 cent, to 
71% cents, increased motor vehicle registration fees, 
and raised gross weight fees on trucks and trail- 
ers—measures expected to increase highway rev- 
enues by $24.5 million in the biennium. 

In West Virginia the legislature adopted a rec- 
ord $141 million in general fund appropriations 
for the year ahead, compared with $124 million 
last year. Most of the difference was accounted for 
by increases for education, nonrecurring appro- 
priations of almost $5 million for special public 
works under an unemployment relief program, 
and $6 million in general revenues for the high- 
way fund. Revenue measures were enacted to pro- 
vide an estimated additional $30 million for the 
general and other funds. One of these was adop- 
tion of a new income tax, equal to 6 per cent of 
the federal impost—the first new income tax 
adopted by any state since 1937. The measure pro- 
vided for income tax withholding. In addition the 
legislature provided a temporary increase, to 4 
per cent, in sales and excise taxes to finance the 
unemployment relief program. It raised the cig- 
arette tax from 5 to 6.5 cents a pack, extended the 
insurance premium tax, and increased from 2 to 
3 per cent the tax on automobile purchases. Re- 
funds of 3 cents a gallon in the gasoline tax, and 
reduction in vehicle registration fees, were voted 
for municipal bus lines. 

Wisconsin’s total budget was expected to be 
close to $1.7 billion for the biennium, an increase 
of about $225 million over the last two years. 
General fund appropriations alone slightly exceed 
$1 billion. Final figures, however, could not be 
determined at this writing, as the legislature re- 
cessed from August 12 to October 30, and the Gov- 
ernor had not acted on all appropriation bills. 
The Governor vetoed a tax measure enacted by 
the legislature which would have provided a broad 
3 per cent retail sales tax; a refund on the sales 
tax of $12 to each person, deducted from the state 
income tax; withholding of income taxes; forgive- 
ness of income taxes on 1961 income; elimination 
of certain personal property taxes; and general 
property tax relief. In other action the legislature 
voted a higher corporate income tax on banks and 
made savings and loan associations subject to the 
corporate tax. This measure was expected to in- 
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crease revenues by $1.5 million in the biennium. 

The Wyoming legislature appropriated $37.4 
million from the general fund for 1961-63, which 
compares with corresponding appropriations of 
$32.6 million for the preceding biennium. Gen- 


eral fund income in the new biennium was esti- 
mated at $32.4 million. Accordingly, an antici- 
pated surplus of $8 million at the beginning of 
the period was expected to be reduced to $3 mil- 
lion at its end. 


Organization and Facilities of State Government’ 


In Alaska the legislature authorized members 
of the Senate and House Finance Committees to 
meet ten days prior to the opening of legislative 
sessions in even-numbered years to begin work on 
the budget. No comparable action can be taken 
in odd-numbered years as committees are not ap- 
pointed until the legislature meets. The legislators 
reduced their annual pay from $3,000 to $2,000, 
cut per diem pay for Juneau district legislators 
from $40 to $25 and for all other legislators from 
$40 to $35, but allowed each member of the legis- 
lature $300 annually for stenographic services, 
stationery and other office expenses. An additional 
allowance to the Speaker of the House and Pres- 
ident of the Senate was reduced from $600 to $500 
each per year, 

The Arizona legislature adopted an anti- 
sedition act requiring all state employees, includ- 
ing teachers, to take an oath of loyalty to the state 
and nation. A constitutional measure, previously 
approved by the voters was enacted into law, pro- 
viding for appointment of court commissioners by 
county presiding judges to relieve regular jurists 
of minor hearings in areas designated by the State 
Supreme Court. 

In Arkansas the legislature revised the schedule 
of maximum state salaries in certain categories. 
These. will permit increasing the Governor’s salary 
to $18,000, the Attorney General’s to $10,000, those 
of the Secretary of State, Treasurer and Auditor 
to $8,000, that of the Commissioner of Lands to 
$7,500, and the Lieutenant Governor’s to $3,500. 
Former legislators with fourteen years’ service were 
permitted to join the state retirement system on 
payment of arrears with interest; inclusion of 
municipal employees in the system was also au- 
thorized. Another measure enables Judges of Cir- 
cuit, Chancery and Probate Courts to give mutual 
aid, through exchange of circuits and otherwise, 
to expedite judicial business. 

California’s legislature reapportioned its eighty- 
member Assembly (lower house) and drew new 
district lines for the state’s congressional repre- 


See also “Local Government” under “Other Legislation” 
below. 


sentatives—now to total thirty-eight, including 
eight new ones added by the last census. A start 
was made on the Governor’s administrative re- 
organization plan, combining eleven major de- 
partments into four master agencies. A new Trans- 
portation Agency combines the Departments of 
Public Works and Motor Vehicles and the High- 
way Patrol; a Health and Welfare Agency com- 
bines the Departments of Social Welfare, Mental 
Hygiene and Public Health; a Youth and Adult 
Corrections Agency aligns the Department of Cor- 
rections with the California Youth Authority; and 
a Resources Agency brings under one head a series 
of related boards and departments. The legis- 
lature created a “Little Hoover Commission” to 
study further reorganization and a nine-member 
Senate Redistricting Review Commission, com- 
prising two members from each legislative house 
and five public members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Among measures authorized for decision at 
the next election was a constitutional amendment 
that would permit the legislature to submit over- 
all revision of the constitution to the voters as an 
alternative to a constitutional convention. 

The Colorado legislature approved for submis- 
sion to the voters a constitutional amendment that 
would reorganize the state’s judicial system. The 
session approved pay raises of 5 per cent for 10,000 
civil service employees—the increases to cost al- 
most $2 million. 

In Connecticut the legislature provided for a 
$200 annual pay increase for all state employees 
and time and a half payments for overtime for 
salaried employees. In additional legislation the 
state assumed the full cost of medical and hospital 
insurance for its employees. 

Delaware’s legislature provided for emergency 
location of state and local governments and for 
emergency interim judicial and legislative suc- 
cession. It increased the number of Superior Court 
Judges. Provision was made for pensions to wid- 
ows of state employees. 

The Florida legislature approved a reappor- 
tionment measure, subject to approval by the vot- 
ers, to increase the state Senate from thirty-eight 
to forty-five members, and the House from ninety- 





five to 104. Twelve Congressional districts were 
established, an increase of four. Policy-making of- 
ficials were removed from the state merit system. 
The legislature also authorized any merit system 
agency, other than for schools, to retire any per- 
son who has reached age 65 and is eligible for 
state retirement benefits, but permitted his em- 
ployment to age 70—its continuance thereafter 
open to mutual agreement in writing. Legislation 
further authorized transfer of any employee over 
65 to less arduous work with appropriate reduc- 
tion in pay. The Governor and his cabinet were 
given authority to develop a reorganization plan 
for the executive branch, an advisory committee 
of legislators to assist them. 

Georgia’s legislature renamed its Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Operations the Legislative 
Services Committee. It increased the expense al- 
lowance of legislators by $10 a day, authorized de- 
velopment of a health insurance plan for state 
employees, established an $18,000 pay level for the 
State Treasurer, and set a $12,000 salary for the 
Secretary of State to be supplemented by $800 an- 
nually for each four years of service. The session 
provided for a joint interim study, by executive 
and legislative appointees, of state budget and 
fiscal procedures. A House reapportionment meas- 
ure was adopted, and the House established an 
interim reapportionment law study committee. 

In Hawaii the legislature adopted a uniform 
administrative practices code for all state and 
county boards, commissions, departments and of- 
fices. It repealed a merger of the Department of 
Agriculture and Conservation with the Depart- 
ment of Land and Natural Resources; the former 
becomes simply the Department of Agriculture 
and the latter assumes responsibility for the con- 
servation function. The Land and Natural Re- 
sources Department also was made responsible for 
flood control and water conservation planning. 
The legislature approved a retirement plan for 
judges and elected officials and authorized a vol- 
untary medical and hospital program for govern- 
ment employees, the state underwriting about half 
its cost. It set up a commission to insure equal 
pay for equal work in public employment, and 
required cash payment to public employees for 
overtime if compensatory time cannot be taken 
within thirty days. 

The Idaho legislature increased the Governor's 
salary from $12,500 to $15,000 a year, that of the 
Attorney General from $9,000 to $10,000, and sal- 
aries of other major elected officials from $8,000 to 
$10,000. It raised the salaries of Supreme Court 
Justices from $12,500 to $14,000 and of District 
Judges from $10,500 to $12,000. A subsequent spe- 
cial session implemented a constitutional amend- 
ment, adopted in 1960, for a line of succession at 
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all levels of government in event of enemy attack 
or disaster. 

An Illinois enactment introduced the principle 
of the performance budget. Provisions were 
adopted for continuity of government in emer- 
gency, and also for orderly transition in the Gov- 
ernor’s office after election of new Governors. An- 
other measure authorizes filing and printing of 
bills before regular legislative sessions and pro- 
vides that bills thus filed shall be introduced auto- 
matically on the opening day of the session. Sub- 
mitted to the electorate for vote in November, 
1962, is a new judicial article to the constitution 
which would establish a single trial court with 
divisions. Under it, judges would be required to 
be licensed attorneys and devote full time to their 
judicial duties. Incumbents after January 1, 1963, 
would be required to run in general elections 
against their records, without party designation. 
Incumbent justices of the peace and police magis- 
trates would be blanketed as magistrates into the 
new Circuit Court provided under the article; 
after their terms expired, magistrates would be 
appointed by the Circuit Court and serve at its 
pleasure. At the session legislation was adopted to 
improve the justice of the peace system until and 
unless the new judicial article sets up the new 
system. Another enactment increased salaries of 
Circuit and Superior Court Judges from $16,000 
to $20,000. In Cook County they will continue to 
receive additional stipends from the county. 

In Indiana the legislature created a Department 
of Administration consolidating a number of pre- 
viously separated functions, its commissioner to 
be appointed by the Governor and responsible to 
him. Responsibility was placed in the new depart- 
ment for purchasing, property maintenance, travel 
authorization, bonding of officials, construction of 
public works, and such central services as dupli- 
cating, printing, data processing, records manage- 
ment, and motor pool. Administrative functions 
formerly under the Personnel Bureau were trans- 
ferred to the new department and were enlarged— 
but the Personnel Board will continue to exercise 
all its nonadministrative powers relating to the 
merit system. The new department also was au- 
thorized to conduct management surveys. There 
were additional reorganization measures for exist- 
ing departments. The legislature increased salaries 
of elected officials as follows: the Governor's from 
$15,000 to $25,000 a year plus $6,000 for expenses 
of the office and maintenance of the Governor's 
mansion; of the Attorney General and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from $11,500 to $18,- 
000; of the Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, and Treasurer from $11,500 to 
$16,500; and of the Clerk and Reporter of the Su- 
preme and Appellate Courts from $7,500 to $9,000. 
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The increase will become effective after present 
terms of incumbents. 

Iowa legislation established an office of Legisla- 
tive Fiscal Director, responsible to the legislature's 
Budget and Financial Control Committee. The 
Liquor Control Commission and certain activities 
of the Highway Commission were brought under 
the budget and financial control laws; thus their 
budgets will be reviewed by each legislative ses- 
sion. Provision was made for legislative review 
during sessions of all departmental rules promul- 
gated during interims prior to sessions; rules will 
not receive permanent status until the legislature 
has had opportunity to review and amend them. 
A constitutional amendment, providing for non- 
partisan selection of Supreme and District Court 
Judges, was approved for submission to the voters 
in 1962. Approved for the first time was a reappor- 
tionment measure—which to become effective 
must pass the legislature again and then be 
adopted by the people—amending the constitution 
to provide for a fifty-eight member Senate based 
on population and a ninety-nine member House 
with one member from each county. Reapportion- 
ment of senatorial districts under present consti- 
tutional provisions was adopted, and all con- 
gressional districts were redistricted, as Iowa's 
representation in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives will be cut from eight members to seven. 

The Kansas legislature reorganized a series of 
state boards and commissions. It established a new 
public employee retirement system under which 
most state employees are covered. Employees will 
contribute 4 per cent of their salaries up to $10,- 
000. The state contribution in the first year was 
to be 5.35 per cent of payroll—an estimated cost 
of nearly $4 million. Local units of government 
may elect to come under the plan. The session in- 
creased salaries for elective officials, effective Jan- 
uary, 1963; the Governor’s salary advances to $20,- 
000, the Attorney General’s to $12,500, and those 
of other officials to $10,000. Salaries of Supreme 
Court Justices were increased to $17,000 ($17,500 
for the Chief Justice), and those of District Court 
Judges to $12,000. Submitted for referendum in 
1962 was a constitutional amendment to remove 
from the constitution any fixed amount for legis- 
lators’ pay, permitting the legislature to decide 
the remuneration. (The voters last year rejected 
a proposed constitutional change in the fixed 
amounts.) 

In Louisiana the legislature prohibited state 
agencies, with certain exceptions, from entering 
federal agreements for new or expanded services 
requiring matching funds without express ap- 
proval of the Board of Liquidation and the legis- 
lature, unless it can be certified that state funds 
are appropriated and available, and that the agree- 


ments do not commit the state to future expendi- 
tures. Excepted from the provision are programs 
and agencies relating to roads, navigation and 
flood control. Another measure banned increases 
in maximum grants in any category of public as- 
sistance without prior approval of the legislature; 
increases proposed when the legislature is not in 
session could be submitted to the members for 
mail ballot. Salaries of Judges of the Courts of Ap- 
peal were increased from $17,500 to $21,500, and 
per diem allowances for members of the Legisla- 
tive Council were raised from $20 to $50. 

The Maine legislature reapportioned the state's 
congressional districts and both houses of the leg- 
islature. It established a statewide District Court 
system replacing the existing Municipal Courts 
and Trial Justices; the new court also will assume 
jurisdiction over certain matters now vested in 
the Superior Court. An administrative code re- 
lating to various licensing functions was adopted. 
The session provided for emergency location of 
state and local governments and emergency in- 
terim succession in executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial offices. State employees received a small pay 
increase, 

In Maryland the legislature adopted a conflict 
of interest law applying to members and personnel 
of state agencies. Another measure prohibited dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, creed or 
origin in state employment and promotion prac- 
tices; nondiscrimination clauses also were required 
in state construction contracts and subcontracts. 
The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles and em- 
ployees of the State Library were brought under 
the state merit system. 

The Massachusetts legislature adopted a code 
of ethics for state officials and employees. It au- 
thorized temporary service by District Court 
Judges on the Superior Court. Salaries of full-time 
District Judges were increased from $14,000 to 
$16,000 a year. The legislature gave initial ap- 
proval to a constitutional amendment to establish 
four-year terms for state constitutional officers. To 
become effective it must be approved by the next 
legislature and then by the electorate. 

The Minnesota legislature established a code of 
ethics for the executive and legislative branches of 
the state government. It authorized a central 
motor pool under the Commissioner of Adminis- 
tration. Other measures provided for continuity of 
the legislature in event of enemy attack, estab- 
lished a line of succession for the governorship, 
and made an appropriation to provide a Gover- 
nor-elect other than the incumbent with office 
facilities, supplies and staff until his inauguration. 
The session proposed a constitutional amendment 
to lengthen biennial legislative sessions from 
ninety to 120 days. 





Missouri’s legislature created a new Division of 
Commerce and Industrial Development, replacing 
the Division of Resources and Development; a 
Water Resources Commission to conduct a study 
and report to the Governor; and a Commission on 
Local Government, comprising legislators and 
members appointed by the Governor. Approved 
for referendum was a constitutional amendment 
under which a joint legislative committee would 
review the rules and regulations of administrative 
agencies and the legislature could void any rule 
or regulation by concurrent resolution. 

In Montana the legislature provided that the 
Controller is to serve at the Governor’s pleasure, 
transferred responsibility for approving excess ex- 
penditures during the first year of the biennium 
from the Board of Examiners to the Governor, and 
transferred post-audit of custodial institutions and 
university units from the Controller to the State 
Examiner, The session reapportioned the House 
of Representatives; it will continue to have ninety- 
four members, but the two largest counties gained 
three seats for a total of nine each, the third largest 
county will be reduced from seven to five seats, 
and all other counties will have one seat each. A 
constitutional amendment submitted to the voters 
would eliminate the constitutional status of justice 
courts and permit their reorganization by the 
legislature. 

In Nebraska the legislature abolished the three- 
member Board of Control appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, which had served as the State Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare and also controlled the state penal, 
charitable and mental institutions; in its place 
two new executive Departments were established— 
Public Welfare and Public Institutions—with 
heads appointed by the Governor. Another act 
established a State Records Board and provided 
for management and preservation of state and 
local government records. The legislature pro- 
vided for the position of legislative fiscal analyst, 
under the Legislative Budget Committee and Leg- 
islative Council Budget Committee. A committee, 
comprising the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the Director of the Nebraska Psychiatric In- 
stitute and the Dean of the University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine, was created to determine in 
event of need if a Governor is disabled and un- 
able to perform the duties of his office. Longer va- 
cations, as compared with two weeks previously 
provided, were authorized for state employees with 
long service—those with ten years’ service to have 
three-week vacations, those with twenty years and 
more four weeks. 

In Nevada the Assembly (lower house) was re- 
apportioned on a basis that reduces the members 
from forty-seven to thirty-seven and reverses the 
previous small-county control. The two largest 
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counties will have a total of twenty-one seats, the 
fifteen smaller counties sixteen. Previously the 
division was twenty-eight to nineteen in favor of 
the smaller counties. The legislature gave initial 
approval to a constitutional amendment to in- 
crease Assembly terms to four years and Senate 
terms to six, and stagger terms in both houses. 
Adoption requires repassage by the 1963 legisla- 
ture and approval by a majority of the voters in 
1964. Salaries of the Governor and Supreme Court 
Justices were raised from $18,000 to $20,000 a year; 
of District Court Judges from $15,000 to $17,500; 
of the Attorney General from $15,000 to 17,000; of 
the Secretary of State, Treasurer, Controller, 
Printer and Mine Inspector from $10,000 to $12,- 
000; and of the Lieutenant Governor from $2,400 
to $3,600 plus $25 for each day served as Governor 
or President of the Senate. 

New Hampshire’s legislature reapportioned 
both its houses. In executive reorganization it es- 
tablished Departments of Resources and Eco- 
nomic Development, Health and Welfare, and 
Safety—combining many existing agencies in the 
three new departments. A Division of Records and 
Archives also was established. The session pro- 
vided for emergency interim succession in all three 
branches of government and for emergency loca- 
tion of state and local governments. State em- 
ployees received pay increases and the pension sys- 
tem was improved. Another enactment authorized 
service by retired Justices of the Supreme Court 
and Judges of the Superior Court as judicial ref- 
erees, at a salary equal to three fourths of the pay 
of judges. 

In New Jersey the legislature reapportioned its 
lower house. The number of congressional dis- 
tricts was increased from fourteen to fifteen. A 
resolution was adopted which places on the No- 
vember 1961 ballot a proposed constitutional 
amendment to allow the legislature to provide for 
continuity of government in event of nuclear 
attack. 

New Mexico legislation established a retirement 
program for legislators. Public officials and em- 
ployees were prohibited from receiving, and pur- 
chasers or sellers prohibited from offering, any- 
thing of value in connection with public sales and 
purchases, under penalty of fine or jail sentence. 
Submitted to the voters was a constitutional 
amendment to dissolve the Public Service Com- 
mission and transfer its functions to the State Cor- 
poration Commission, whose members would be 
appointees of the Governor rather than elective as 
now. Other constitutional amendments submitted 
to the electorate would give elected state and 
county officials four-year terms; provide annual 
legislative sessions; permit legislators to set their 
own pay; and permit service of legislators on the 
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State Finance Board, the Board of Educational 
Finance and a proposed new Public School Fi- 
nance Board. Still another would remove the Au- 
ditor from elective status and make him an ap- 
pointee of the legislature, under its control. 

In New York the legislature increased salaries 
of all state employees at a total cost of about $33.7 
million a year, It raised legislators’ salaries from 
$7,500 to $10,000 a year, effective in 1963, and ex- 
pense allowances for legislators from $1,000 to 
$2,500. Funds were provided to pay moving ex- 
penses of state employees transferred within the 
state. A constitutional amendment was approved 
for submission to the voters to revise the court 
system. Six new judgeships for the Supreme Court 
(the major trial court) were approved. 

North Carolina’s legislature reapportioned its 
lower house and provided, subject to referendum, 
for automatic reapportionment following each 
census. It provided for a 5 per cent pay raise for 
state employees, increased subsistence allowances 
for legislators from $9 to $12 a day, and liberalized 
retirement eligibility for Superior Court Judges. 
Approved for referendum was an amendment to 
establish a line of succession in the governorship. 
One major measure requires the legislature to es- 
tablish uniform district courts all over the state 
by January 1, 1971, when all existing inferior 
courts will expire. All courts will then be financed 
at the state level. Procedural rules for other than 
the Supreme Court are to be made by the legis- 
lature, although this power may be delegated to 
the Supreme Court, subject to such changes in 
rules as the legislature may wish. Justices of the 
peace are to be replaced by officers of the District 
Courts, called magistrates. All other judges are to 
be elected. Administrative responsibility for the 
system is to be in an office of the courts. 

North Dakota’s legislature provided for ap- 
pointment of a State Securities Commissioner by 
the Governor rather than by the State Examiner. 
A records management act was adopted, placing 
records responsibility with the Secretary of State. 
The session adopted acts on continuity of govern- 
ment and interim succession in the executive, leg- 
islative and judicial branches. A new civil defense 
division was established, the Governor authorized 
to appoint its director. 

Legislation adopted in Ohio will require the 
Department of Public Works to make office space 
in the State House available to a Governor-elect, 
starting with the first Monday in December after 
election. The same measure requires the De- 
partment of Finance to make available to the Gov- 
ernor-elect on the same date all information 
concerning the state’s income, revenue, and prep- 
aration of the budget, and to furnish one or more 
department employees to assist him in studying 


this information. The legislature amended state 
purchasing procedures to permit the Department 
of Finance to divide the state into districts for the 
purpose of receiving bids. Another act abolished 
the division of state fairs in the Department of 
Agriculture; it established instead a sixteen-mem- 
ber exposition commission to conduct state fairs 
and to manage and maintain property held by the 
state for fairs and exhibitions. A continuity-of- 
government amendment to the constitution was 
submitted to the voters for decision this No- 
vember. 

The Oklahoma legislature placed the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry under the Eco- 
nomic Development Commission. It created a 
board to deal with unexplained deaths and initi- 
ated the post of state medical examiner, who will 
appoint county examiners and assistants. The leg- 
islature voted reapportionment measures for both 
houses. It submitted for referendum a constitu- 
tional amendment to provide automatically for 
House reapportionment by the state election board 
after each census, with original jurisdiction fixed 
in the Supreme Court to require timely compli- 
ance. A legislative act required that a “fiscal note” 
of explanation accompany all bills likely to affect 
state expenditures or revenues. Another set a 
schedule of deadlines for various aspects of legis- 
lative business. State agencies were required to file 
copies of rules and regulations with the Secretary 
of State and the State Librarian—the Librarian 
to publish them semimonthly, and the rules not 
to take effect until seven days thereafter. The ses- 
sion approved for referendum an amendment to 
authorize the legislature to establish temporary 
emergency succession to public office. Another 
amendment submitted for referendum would 
limit regular legislative sessions to ninety-one leg- 
islative days and special sessions to twenty, the 
legislators to receive $300 a month, expense al- 
lowances of $10 per legislative day, and mileage 
for one round trip weekly. 

Both houses of the Oregon legislature were re- 
apportioned; the changes were minor, and the 
number of members was not changed in either 
house. A special tax court was established to hear 
appeals formerly handled by the Tax Commission. 
The legislature implemented a constitutional 
amendment, approved by the voters, for appoint- 
ment of alternates to elective positions to assure 
continuity in event of nuclear attack. Pay raises 
for state employees and officials were authorized. 
Included were annual raises from $17,500 to $20,- 
000 for the Governor plus $600 per month expense 
allowance; from $12,500 to $15,000 for the Secre- 
tary of State, Treasurer and Attorney General; 
from $16,000 to $19,000 for Supreme Court Jus- 
tices; from $13,000 to $16,500 for Circuit Court 





Judges; and from $9,000 to $10,500 for District 
Judges. The session authorized establishment of 
a commission to write a new state constitution. 

The Pennsylvania legislature gave its final ap- 
proval to a proposed constitutional amendment— 
still subject to voter approval—to remove the one- 
term limitation for the Governorship, and to a 
similar amendment applying to the County Treas- 
urer. It took initial legislative action for an 
amendment that would permit the State Auditor 
and State Treasurer to serve two consecutive 
terms. The session authorized $13.5 million for 
pay raises to state employees and voted a special 
expense allowance of $3,000 for legislators. Salary 
increases were provided for judges of various 
courts. 

In Rhode Island two additional state senatorial 
districts were created. The legislature set up a 
“Little Hoover Commission.” It created a Division 
of Local and Metropolitan Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of Administration which will take over the 
functions of the Board of Tax Equalization and 
will coordinate programs of state assistance in 
metropolitan areas. A Family Court, established 
by the legislature, will assume the jurisdiction of 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, which 
was abolished, and also jurisdiction over divorce 
matters now vested in the Superior Court. 

South Carolina’s legislature reapportioned its 
House of Representatives. It provided for tem- 
porary succession to state and local offices and for 
continuity of government in event of enemy at- 
tack. The session increased the per mile allowance 
for private vehicles used on state business from 
7 to 9 cents, and raised retirement pay for Su- 
preme and Circuit Court judges from $8,000 to 
$9,000 a year. 

In South Dakota the legislature reapportioned 
both its House and Senate, following the mandate 
of the state constitution calling for reapportion- 
ment every 10 years. Several state commissions and 
boards were reorganized, including the Public 
Welfare Commission, the Industrial Development 
Expansion Agency and the Board of Accountancy. 
The session increased all state and local salaries 
that are set by the legislature. Measures were 
adopted for emergency interim succession in legis- 
lative, executive and judicial offices and emer- 
gency temporary location of the state and local 
governments. Approved for submission to the 
voters was a constitutional amendment for annual 
legislative sessions. 

In Tennessee the legislature raised the divisions 
of finance and administration, personnel, and 
standards and purchases to departmental status. 
The Governor was authorized to accept grants in- 
volved in new federal programs and to designate 
the state agency responsible for administering such 
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a program before the legislature meets. The Gov- 
ernor also was authorized to appoint acting heads 
of state agencies and special judges to the Court 
of Appeals during illness or absence of incum- 
bents. Another measure permits disposal of records 
by agencies, subject to approval by a records com- 
mission. The session authorized the Legislative 
Council to direct that powers of its Chairman and 
Vice Chairman may be conferred on its Executive 
Director. Continuity of government legislation 
provided for lines of succession for local offices 
and emergency locations of government in event 
of war. Salary increases were authorized from 
$15,000 to $25,000 a year for the Governor and 
from $10,000 to $15,000 for other major state 
officers. 

The Texas legislature redistricted both its 
houses. In line with a constitutional amendment 
approved by the voters, it extended regular legis- 
lative sessions from 120 to 140 days and established 
a salary of $4,800 per year for legislators, and their 
eligibility for social security coverage. The session 
set up a position classification plan for many state 
agencies to assure that similarly qualified persons 
doing similar work are similarly compensated. 
One enactment made false statements under oath 
to legislative committees subject to perjury 
charges. Another provided for formal adoption 
and publication of rules and regulations of state 
administrative agencies; a referendum was pro- 
vided to determine whether court trial de novo 
shall be available in all appeals from administra- 
tive decisions. Approved for referendum was a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing the legislature 
to provide for temporary succession in public of- 
fice in event of enemy attack. The legislature es- 
tablished several new courts and provided for 
meetings of head judges of administrative judicial 
districts to arrange case loads and otherwise facili- 
tate efficient judicial administration. 

In Utah the legislature authorized the state and 
its agencies to participate in group insurance for 
employees. Various salary increases were voted, in- 
cluding that of the Governor from $12,000 to $13,- 
500 a year, of the Attorney General from $10,000 
to $11,000, of the Secretary of State from $9,400 to 
$10,500, and of the Treasurer and Auditor from 
$7,000 to $8,000. Salaries of Supreme and District 
Court Justices were raised 10 per cent, to $13,200 
and $11,000 respectively. Legislators were per- 
mitted to claim mileage allowance up to one round 
trip home per week during sessions. A proposed 
constitutional amendment was approved for ac- 
tion by the voters which would permit increasing 
legislative salaries from $500 to $1,200 a year and 
raising expense payments from $5 to $10 a day. 

Vermont’s legislature gave the Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation statutory authorization. 
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Other enactments provided for a central data proc- 
essing unit in the Department of Administration, 
provided for activating a management unit in the 
same department, and authorized establishment of 
a central state warehouse. Pay increases totaling 
some $3.5 million were approved for state em- 
ployees and elective officials, and provision was 
made for special longevity increases for various 
officials. 

Washington’s legislature set aside the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity; the state was made subject 
to suit for damages on the same basis as private 
individuals and corporations. The Public Service 
Commission was replaced by a State Utilities and 
Transportation Commission. A _ constitutional 
amendment submitted to the electorate would pro- 
vide for appointment of substitute elective officials 
and relocation of the capital to assure continuity 
of government in event of nuclear attack. The leg- 
islature increased subsistence allowances for state 
officers and employees, when on state business out- 
side the limits of an adjoining state, from $15 to 
$25 a day. 

In West Virginia the legislature created a State 
Personnel Department and Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It extended the merit system to positions in 
the Tax Department and Public Service Com- 
mission. The session also established a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, comprising divisions of eco- 
nomic development, travel, and research and 
planning; and a Department of Natural Resources 
embracing the Conservation Department, Public 
Land Corporation, Water Resources Commission 
and some responsibilities concerning surface 
mines. New legislation reduced the divisions of 
the Department of Finance and Administration to 


In Alaska approximately $975,000 was appro- 
priated to raise teachers’ salaries in the year ahead. 
Federal and local contributions were to bring the 
total pay increase to $1.5 million. Increased funds 
were made available for education of exceptional 
children. The session authorized a revenue bond 
issue of $6.75 million for construction at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. 

In Arizona state aid to schools accounted for 
$48.5 million of general fund appropriations com- 
pared with $44.5 million last year. Schools were to 
receive from $4 to $7 more state aid per pupil. The 
state was authorized to pay $190, and counties an 
additional $10, to school districts for each handi- 
capped child receiving education. Approximately 
$9.5 million of the construction budget was ear- 
marked for higher education. State assistance to 


three—for purchasing, budgeting and general serv- 
ices. Provision was made for an Assistant Attorney 
General to serve the Governor’s office, and the At- 
torney General was authorized to set salaries of 
his assistants, consistent with the overall budget 
for his office. Acts were adopted for management 
of records and for succession of state and local 
executive and judicial officers. The legislature pro- 
vided for increased retirement benefits for judges 
—from 50 per cent of their highest salaries to 75 
per cent—and for annuities for judges’ widows. 

Wisconsin’s legislature cleared the way for a 
court reorganization plan initially approved by 
the 1959 session. Under the plan, which goes into 
effect in January, there will be only three types of 
courts in the state—Supreme, Circuit and County. 
Justice of the peace courts are virtually elimi- 
nated; other lower courts will become County 
Courts. The legislature created the post of Court 
Administrator to help divide case loads among 
judges. The session provided some 16,000 state 
civil service workers with pay raises averaging 7.8 
per cent; the legislature earmarked $5.4 million 
for salary increases in the biennium, in addition to 
$4.8 million in merit pay increases. 

The Wyoming legislature established a perma- 
nent Legislative Council and appropriated $100,- 
000 to finance it in the biennium. It instituted a 
system of centralized state accounting. Also pro- 
vided was a series of salary increases—that of the 
Governor from $15,000 to $20,000; those of the 
Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer and Su- 
perintendent of Schools from $10,000 to $12,- 
000; of the Attorney General from $9,000 to $11,- 
000; and of Supreme Court Justices from $13,000 
to $14,000. 


Education 


Arizona’s two public junior colleges was raised 
from $150,000 to $200,000 a year. Governing 
boards of higher educational institutions were au- 
thorized to construct and maintain dormitories, 
dining halls and other revenue producing struc- 
tures, and to accept loans and grants and issue 
bonds for these purposes. 

In Arkansas most of the increase in general rev- 
enue authorizations went to education. The legis- 
lature authorized school districts to enter compacts 
to share facilities, and authorized consolidations 
of up to four districts with the approval of the 
electorate in each affected district. The session 
gave authority for investment of teacher retire- 
ment funds in local industrial development corpo- 
ration bonds. 

California’s budget provided more than $1 bil- 





lion for education in the fiscal year, including $721 
million for public schools. Achievement tests were 
provided for all schools, and foreign language in- 
struction was authorized as early as the sixth 
grade. The session reduced the types of state 
teacher credentials from forty-two to five, and pre- 
scribed stiffer academic training for instructors 
and administrators. 

In Colorado’s regular session the legislature es- 
tablished more stringent standards for teacher cer- 
tification and centered responsibility for certifica- 
tion in the State Board of Education. It reduced 
the types of certificates from thirty-five to five 
(regular, professional, occupational, administra- 
tor, and special services). Junior colleges were au- 
thorized to charge tuition up to $500 a year for 
each student from outside the county in question; 
counties not having junior colleges would be re- 
quired to levy a property tax to pay tuition for 
their residents attending in another county. In the 
construction budget $10.5 million was to start con- 
struction on a $16.8 million project for additional 
facilities at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center, Denver. In a subsequent special session the 
legislature, among other enactments, appropri- 
ated $250,000 to increase pension benefits from 
$100 to $125 a month under the teachers’ emeritus 
retirement fund. 

The Connecticut legislature increased state aid 
to schools by $20 per pupil per year, plus $7.50 
per pupil in districts which have had large enroll- 
ment increases. The program was expected to add 
$23 million to state school subsidies in the bien- 
nium. The session authorized $5 million in bonds 
for expansion at the four state colleges, and allo- 
cation of $2 million to begin construction of a 
state medical-dental school in Hartford. 

In Delaware the legislature provided for educa- 
tion $36:7 million of its $82.7 million general ap- 
propriation for the year. It authorized a bond 
issue of $4.6 million for construction at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

The Florida legislature voted $511 million for 
education in the biennium as compared with $430 
million for the previous two years. It provided 
for a $200 increase in teacher salaries and author- 
ized competence awards of $400. The legislators 
appropriated $35,000 for a Governor’s Quality 
Education Study, and they directed the Legisla- 
tive Council to study the state’s educational pro- 
gram. 

Georgia’s legislature approved an annual in- 
crease oi $300 in teacher salaries from state funds. 
It repealed school segregation laws, authorized tui- 
tion grants under special circumstances, provided 
for local option votes concerning maintenance of 
schools under desegregation orders, and approved 
for referendum a constitutional amendment 
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aimed at freedom from compulsory association in 
public schools. 

The Hawaii legislature authorized election of 
local school advisory councils to name panels from 
which the Governor is to appoint a State School 
Board to head a State Education Department, re- 
placing the Commissioners and Department of 
Education. Teachers who take sabbatical leave 
were required to return to the education depart- 
ment for at least two years or reimburse the de- 
partment for the leave pay. 

In Idaho education received the major part of 
the increase in general fund appropriations for 
the biennium. The legislature adopted a new 
“weighted-classroom foundation program” under 
which the elementary and secondary schools will 
receive $33 million in state support in the bien- 
nium compared with $27 million in the preceding 
two years. Smaller increases were provided for 
higher education, particularly at the University 
of Idaho. Its appropriation rose $1.2 million over 
that of the last biennium, to $9.8 million—not in- 
cluding $5 million for new science and education 
buildings. The legislature limited the bonded debt 
of any school district to 15 per cent of its assessed 
property valuation, replacing a former 10 per cent 
limit. 

Illinois legislation increased taxing and bond- 
ing powers of the Chicago Board of Education and 
raised the per cent of assessed valuation downstate 
school districts may levy. Minimum salaries for 
teachers were raised and retirement provisions 
strengthened. Powers of the State School Build- 
ing Commission to aid districts in need were en- 
larged. The legislature authorized the Chicago 
Transit Authority to furnish free or reduced-rate 
transportation to public and private school pupils, 
and to contract with public or private school au- 
thorities for reimbursement. A Board of Higher 
Education was created to analyze higher education 
requirements, prepare a master plan for its de- 
velopment, and make suggestions to the Governor 
as to coordination of budget estimates of the six 
state universities. Moving against “diploma mills,” 
the legislature subjected institutions granting de- 
grees to certification and other controls. The ses- 
sion allocated to publicly supported higher edu- 
cational institutions the proceeds of a $195 million 
capital improvements bond issue approved by the 
voters. It created a higher education assistance cor- 
poration to underwrite long-term loans to college 
students, the funds to be solicited from private 
sources. The state scholarship program for college 
students was expanded. 

Iowa’s legislature increased state aid to school 
districts from an annual level of about $24.2 mil- 
lion to more than $29.9 million; raised direct state 
aid from $465,000 to $715,000; increased operating 
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funds for institutions under the Board of Regents 
from about $36.6 million to an annual average of 
almost $41.4 million; and capital funds for these 
institutions from about $8.2 million to $10.4 mil- 
lion. The House of Representatives directed the 
Department of Public Instruction to study and 
prepare a plan for a statewide system of public 
community colleges. The Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege was changed to State College of Iowa, and it 
was authorized to initiate programs leading to a 
liberal arts degree. 

The Kansas legislature provided about $49 mil- 
lion for elementary and secondary schools in the 
year ahead. It increased funds for a program of 
emergency school finance which was started in 
1959 at $6 per pupil, a level raised to $15 in the 
1960 budget session; the act this year increased it 
to $20 per pupil—which makes an estimated cost 
of $8.8 million for next year. Another act pre- 
sented a procedure for voluntary formation of uni- 
fied school districts, subject to vote of the people 
concerned. For the first time the legislature pro- 
vided state aid to municipal universities and pub- 
lic junior colleges—at $3 per credit hour up to 
sixty hours per student. This made some $600,000 
available to junior colleges and two municipal 
universities, the latter at Wichita and Topeka. In 
addition, junior colleges were authorized to issue 
revenue bonds for construction of dormitories, li- 
braries, union buildings, etc. 

In Louisiana appropriations for education were 
increased by $15 million as compared with the 
previous year. The legislature established a pro- 
gram of one-week summer seminars each year at all 
state institutions of higher learning, for selected 
high school teachers and students, on principles of 
American government, the evils of socialism, and 
the tactics and strategy of communism in seeking 
world domination. 

The Maine legislature increased state aid for 
school districts by $1.2 million and raised retire- 
ment benefits for teachers. Local school districts 
were authorized to accept federal grants for school 
construction. A measure was adopted to enable 
communities, subject to local approval in refer- 
endums, to provide bus service to parochial and 
other private schools. Additional funds were voted 
for teachers colleges and the state university. The 
legislature approved the merger of Portland Uni- 
versity and the University of Maine and the con- 
version of a state normal school into a four-year 
teachers college. It provided $50,000 for a series 
of education programs to be telecast by commer- 
cial stations. 

Maryland appropriations for education rose to 
$159 million, $12 million over those of last year. 
Of $45 million in state debt authorized for various 
capital improvements, $20 million is for public 


school construction and $5 million for community 
or junior colleges. The legislature provided for a 
$400 increase in teacher salaries and raised salaries 
of county school superintendents to a scale of 
$12,000—$16,000. School boards were authorized to 
establish and maintain community and junior col- 
leges; the $5 million fund set up for their construc- 
tion was to be matched equally by localities. 

In Minnesota the legislature appropriated al- 
most $268 million for education below the college 
and university level in the biennium. For the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota it appropriated almost $73 
million, which included provision for salary in- 
creases and some $7.8 million for building proj- 
ects. The educational outlays represented a sharp 
increase over the preceding biennium. 

Missouri legislation included authorization for 
establishing junior college districts, with taxing 
powers, to maintain two-year colleges. Two joint 
interim committees were formed, one to study the 
offices of superintendents of schools, the other 
public and higher education. 

In Montana state assistance to elementary and 
secondary education was increased to $20.4 million 
for the biennium—$3.4 million above the figure 
of the previous two years. Of the total, $18.7 mil- 
lion was allocated to the school foundation fund, 
from which money is apportioned to school dis- 
tricts on the basis of need; the remainder was to 
be distributed among all districts on a basis ap- 
proximating $125 per teacher. Funds for the state’s 
six-unit university system were reduced by nearly 
$1 million for the biennium, to $25.2 million. In- 
creases in students’ fees were provided. 

In Nevada education accounted for $50.1 mil- 
lion of the general spending program for the bien- 
nium. In the previous two years education re- 
ceived $38.2 million. For the new biennium $38.3 
million is for state aid to public schools, $10.1 mil- 
lion for the University of Nevada. Construction of 
a $1.5 million engineering building at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada was provided for in the education 
appropriation. In addition, a general bond issue 
of $1.5 million was authorized for a new history 
building at the university, and a revenue bond 
issue of $2.4 million for construction of two dormi- 
tories at the university’s Reno campus. 

The New Hampshire legislature approved a 
$1.6 million bond issue to expand vocational- 
technical education in the schools, made addi- 
tional funds available for educational television, 
authorized more aid for school construction in the 
second year of the biennium if revenues exceed 
estimates, and created an interim education study 
commission. Bond issues of $2,250,000 were pro- 
vided for facilities at the state university. The ses- 


. sion authorized establishment of private commu- 


nity colleges and authorized the Board of Educa- 





tion to expand curricula at state teachers colleges. 

In New Mexico $7.3 million of $12.6 million ex- 
pected from tax increases by the session is for 
schools, The legislature also transferred $1.4 mil- 
lion from the current school fund to be distributed 
to schools on the basis of need in fiscal 1961, and 
authorized schools to spend from the school fund 
on a current basis in the following year. This al- 
lowed a one-time windfall of $9 million, but was 
expected to leave no cash reserves for the schools 
in the following year. 

New York’s legislature increased state aid for 
public schools by $27.9 million for the year ahead. 
It also provided a special emergency fund of $1.2 
million for hardship districts. Legislation estab- 
lished a scholar-incentive program providing from 
$100 to $300 per year, depending on family in- 
come, to residents attending colleges in the state 
which charge tuition of at least $200 a year. The 
number of Regent’s Scholarships was increased 
from 7,100 to 17,000. Maximum loans available 
to students through the State Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation were increased, and pro- 
visions for repayment liberalized. The session gave 
final legislative approval to a constitutional 
amendment which, if adopted, will provide a state 
guarantee for bonds of the State College Buildings 
Authority. Subsequently, in a special session, the 
legislature removed the existing New York City 
Board of Education and provided for appoint- 
ment of a new board by the Mayor. Board mem- 
bers were to be selected from a list of nominees 
prepared by a committee of educational, civic, bus- 
iness and labor leaders. 

In North Carolina appropriations for education 
in the biennium rose to $526 million compared 
with $412 million in the previous period. The 
legislature established higher minimum pay scales 
for teachers, ranging from $3,600 to $5,600, which 
compares with a previous range of $2,946 to 
$4,556. The increased funds for education also per- 
mit a 5 per cent increase of the number of teachers 
allotted by the state to relieve overcrowding, pro- 
vide special instruction for gifted and slow learn- 
ers, ease administrative burdens of teachers, and 
otherwise improve educational quality. Increases 
appropriated for higher education will permit 
faculty salary raises averaging 10 per cent. 

North Dakota’s legislation included combining 
all the state’s different types of school districts into 
one type. Previously the districts had varying pro- 
visions as regards elections, board membership, 
etc. The main purpose of the new legislation was 
to combine the best provisions of the district laws 
into one body of law. Among other acts the legis- 
lature provided for special education programs 
on a county or multi-county level and authorized 
a mill levy to finance such programs. 
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In Ohio general fund appropriations included 
almost $450.2 million for the school foundation 
program in the biennium and almost $120 million 
for the state universities. The legislature increased 
allowances to school districts under the founda- 
tion program and appropriated about $16.8 mil- 
lion to cover increases. The session established an 
Ohio Higher Education Assistance Commission of 
nine (three bankers, three educators and three 
others) with authority to guarantee up to 80 per 
cent of the unpaid principal and interest on bank 
loans to Ohio residents attending or planning to 
attend college. The act sets maximum interest at 
514 per cent on guaranteed loans, and provides 
that 14 of | per cent be paid to the commission for 
administrative expenses and to build up a guar- 
antee reserve fund. The maximum guaranteed 
loan permissible for one individual is $1,000 in 
one year; the maximum in five years, $5,000. An- 
other enactment authorized establishment of com- 
munity college districts to operate two-year pro- 
grams in the arts and sciences; the programs*may 
include adult education. The measure also set up 
a state community college board. 

Oklahoma action included legislative authoriza- 
tion of $35.5 million in bonds for construction at 
state institutions of higher education; broaden- 
ing of the class of structures at state colleges for 
which revenue bonds may be issued; and creation 
of a school of dentistry at the University of Okla- 
homa. 

In Oregon $206 million—more than half the 
general fund outlay for the biennium—is for edu- 
cation. The annual state contribution per pupil 
was raised from $105 to $115 for the next school 
year and $120 for the year following. Action taken 
will bring the state’s share of school costs to $127 
million in the biennium as compared with $106 
million in the previous two years. General fund 
contributions to higher education were increased 
from $55 million in the last biennium to $61 mil- 
lion. In addition, provision was made for a 14 per 
cent increase in college and university faculty 
salaries, and for $10 million in building projects 
at higher educational institutions. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature provided more than 
$427 million in state aid for schools in the year 
ahead. Bonding powers of the School Building 
Authority were increased. Provision was made for 
reorganization of the state’s school districts, to 
reduce them from 2,200 to some 500; with certain 
exceptions districts will need to have a minimum 
of 2,500 pupils. Additional acts provide new meth- 
ods for establishing area technical schools, and 
permit the state to conduct vocational classes in 
areas where they are not provided by local dis- 
tricts. Provision was made for special schools for 
children of migrant farm workers. The session 
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made special appropriations exceeding $36 mil- 
lion for state-aided universities. It adopted an anti- 
discrimination measure that applies to all colleges 
and universities in the state. The state teachers 
colleges were authorized to broaden their pro- 
grams to include the liberal arts. A new program 
of state aid for local and regional libraries was 
initiated. 

The Rhode Island legislature set the level of 
state aid for schools at 105 per cent of the existing 
allocation, except in districts in which there were 
enrollment decreases. It set up a commission to 
study state educational aid programs and the state 
scholarship system. 

In South Carolina larger appropriations for 
education accounted for most of the budget in- 
crease. Among its enactments the legislature es- 
tablished a committee to initiate a new program 
of vocational and technical training. 

South Dakota’s legislature appropriated $7 mil- 
lion for state aid to elementary and secondary 
schools in the biennium, to be distributed on a 
flat grant basis, as compared with $5.2 million ap- 
propriated in 1959. It appropriated funds for con- 
struction of new buildings at several state institu- 
tions of higher education and authorized the 
Regents to establish a retirement system for fac- 
ulty at the state colleges and university. 

In Tennessee general fund expenditures of $301 
million for education in the biennium were au- 
thorized—$30 million more than corresponding 
appropriations in the preceding period. The cap- 
ital construction program included $12 million in 
bonds for special schools and institutions of higher 
education. The legislature voted an annual in- 
crease of $100 per teacher in the schedule of state 
support for teachers’ salaries and raised the eligi- 
bility age for benefits under the teacher retirement 
system. It limited issuance of high school diplomas 
to senior high schools approved by the State Board 
of Education, and provided for regulation of cor- 
respondence schools by that board and of private 
business schools by a separate state board. State 
colleges were authorized to enter urban renewal 
agreements with the federal government. 

Texas’ authorizations for education were in- 
creased to approximately $1.1 billion for the bien- 
nium—comprising more than 42 per cent of the 
state spending program. The legislature added an 
estimated $195 million to the minimum founda- 
tion program, of which local districts will raise 20 
per cent. Some $140 million of the increase was to 
raise the salaries of beginning teachers from $3,210 
to $4,014. More recent average daily attendance 
figures, rather than those of the preceding year, 
were adopted for computing state aid to school 
districts. The legislature acted to encourage elimi- 
nation of county superintendencies where consoli- 


dation makes the position of little importance, and 
it provided for additional flexibility in creating or 
altering districts for all levels of public education, 
up through the regional colleges. The University 
of Houston became a fully state supported insti- 
tution. 

In Utah most of the $15 million in new income 
expected from the increase in the sales tax is for 
schools. About $10 million was provided to raise 
the minimum school support program from $5,150 
to $5,400 per classroom unit, with supplemental 
aid up to $775 per unit in districts meeting spec- 
ified financial obligations. Another $4.1 million of 
the sales tax increase was allocated for school con- 
struction assistance. These grants are in addition 
to $12.5 million from the general fund to help 
finance the school foundation program. Provisions 
were made to improve the retirement program, ex- 
pand vocational training, match funds under the 
National Defense Education Act, and expand edu- 
cational television transmission facilities at the 
University of Utah. Most of $10.4 million for the 
state building program was allocated to higher ed- 
ucation. In addition, the State Building Board was 
authorized to contract for construction of a Uni- 
versity of Utah Medical Center before all funds 
for it are available. The University of Utah and 
Utah State University were authorized to mort- 
gage self-liquidating revenue projects to secure 
loans for their construction, 

Vermont measures for education included ap- 
proval of a $4 million bond issue for state aid in 
school construction and a $2 million bond issue 
for construction at the state university. The legis- 
lature created a board, Vermont State Colleges, 
Inc., to administer the state colleges. The session 
authorized sale or lease of one state college, to be 
operated as a private liberal arts college. 

In Washington education accounted for more 
than half of general fund appropriations. Public 
schools were provided $423 million for the bien- 
nium—nearly $100 million more than in 1959-61. 
Part of the increase represents increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries of $283 in the first year ahead and 
$333 the following year. The legislature length- 
ened the school year from 180 to 185 days. It ap- 
proved a $50.75 million bond issue—to be retired 
from sales tax receipts over the next twenty years— 
to provide state matching funds for local school 
construction. Additional legislation authorized 
establishment of special local education programs 
for superior students, and a Division of Special 
Education in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to develop such programs. The session voted 
approximately $100 million for higher education 
in the biennium—an increase of nearly $20 mil- 
lion. Pay increases of 7.6 per cent were approved 
for state college and university teachers. Establish- 





ment of two new junior colleges was authorized. 
The two state universities were authorized to issue 
revenue bonds for construction of housing, dining 
and parking facilities. For the first time tuition 
fees were established for resident and nonresident 
students in the state’s three colleges of education 
and for out-of-state students at community 
colleges. 

The West Virginia legislature provided for a 
$200 annual increase in teacher pay and extended 
the public school year from nine to nine and a half 
months. It authorized the state university to set 
up self-supporting graduate centers in commerce, 
science or engineering; permitted subdivisions to 
establish two-year colleges with the approval of 
schools of higher education; and established a sup- 
plemental retirement system for employees of state 
schools of higher education. 

Wisconsin’s biennial budget included salary in- 
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creases for faculty at the University of Wisconsin 
and nine state colleges—the raises to be 7 per cent 
in the first fiscal year ahead, 5 in the second. 

In Wyoming the legislature appropriated $2.5 
million for the school foundation fund in the bien- 
nium, in lieu of raising the property tax limit of 
local school districts. It appropriated $535,000 for 
support of community colleges. To place these 
schools on a sounder basis, it raised requirements 
for property evaluation and the number of high 
school students needed to qualify for forming a 
community college district. Provision was made 
for a separate classroom in each school district for 
every ten pupils in elementary schools classified as 
educable retarded. The legislators repealed a 1959 
act entitling schools to receive matching grants 
from the National Defense Education Fund. They 
raised the number and value of scholarships the 
state provides for teacher training. 


Highways and Highway Safety 


In Alaska some $23 million of voter-approved 
bonds, issuance of which was implemented by the 
legislature, are for construction of a ferry and 
feeder road system. The legislature made utility 
relocation on federal aid highway rights-of-way a 
part of highway construction, eligible for state fi- 
nancing. To underwrite utility relocation costs the 
gasoline tax was raised from 7 to 8 cents a gallon. 
The vehicle license fee was increased from $20 to 
$30, and the driver license fee from $3 to $5, but 
the latter’s duration was increased from two years 
to three. The Department of Public Safety was 
authorized to issue regulations on matters includ- 
ing rules of the road, equipment and inspection of 
vehicles, and their removal if defective. Maximum 
license suspension periods were set for reckless 
driving or for driving while under influence of 
liquor or narcotics. Other legislation made minors 
subject to prosecution in adult courts for traffic 
offenses except those involving a felony. 

The Arizona legislature prescribed new proce- 
dures to acquire and dispose of roadways, author- 
ized fifty-five additional men for the Highway Pa- 
trol, and increased amounts required for proof of 
financial responsibility from $1,000 to $5,000 for 
property damage, from $5,000 to $10,000 for in- 
jury or death of one person, and from $10,000 to 
$20,000 for injury or death of two or more. The 
amount of cash or securities to be deposited with 
the State Treasurer in lieu of insurance coverage 
for liability was raised from $11,000 to $25,000. 

The Arkansas legislature established a penalty 


of ten days imprisonment for driving when a li- 
cense is suspended or revoked, and established pre- 
sumptions concerning the degree of intoxication 
shown by chemical tests in driving cases. It au- 
thorized, in addition to existing penalties for mov- 
ing violations, optional imposition of license sus- 
pension, restricted driving privileges, attendance 
at a driving school, and retaking of driving tests; 
also, in the case of minors, probation as to driv- 
ing privileges and writing of safety essays. Another 
enactment made adults liable for damages caused 
by negligence or willful misconduct of minors re- 
sponsible to them while driving. 

California legislation created a Transportation 
Agency which combines the Departments of Pub- 
lic Works and Motor Vehicles and the Highway 
Patrol. The session required that starting next 
January all new cars have anchorages for front seat 
safety belts. A driver training program in the 
schools was broadened, with additional funds 
from traffic fines. The legislature made jail sen- 
tence of from 5 days to 6 months mandatory on 
second conviction of driving while the driver li- 
cense is suspended or revoked. Judges were given 
wider authority in suspending licenses of drivers 
convicted of first offenses of misdemeanor drunken 
driving. The judges may recommend for or against 
suspension, on the basis of the driver’s record, and 
may authorize special licenses for commercial ve- 
hicle operators valid only during working hours. 
The Department of Motor Vehicles retains author- 
ity to suspend a license up to six months if the 
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court fails to recommend for or against suspension. 
Courts were authorized to require up to twelve 
hours at a traffic school after a violation. The legis- 
lature authorized 112 more Highway Patrolmen. 

The Colorado legislature revised the section of 
the Motor Vehicle Code on penalties and adopted 
a number of provisions of the Uniform Code. It 
authorized county or municipal officers in fresh 
pursuit of a traffic violator to arrest and cite him 
outside their home jurisdiction. In legislation 
against speed contests it made a single violation 
subject to license suspension. Issuance of minor 
operators’ licenses for 15- and 16-year-olds was dis- 
continued; special permits were authorized for 
driver instruction purposes only for young people 
within six months of their sixteenth birthday who 
are enrolled in an authorized driver training 
course. Another act made second conviction of 
driving without a license subject to fine of $50 
to $500 and imprisonment up to six months. 

Connecticut's legislature approved a highway 
fund budget of $157 million for the biennium, and 
in addition a $125 million bond issue for a four- 
year highway construction program. It increased 
passenger car registration fees from $8 to $10 a 
year and raised registration fees for commercial 
vehicles an average of 30 per cent. Commercial 
vehicles were required to pay the state tax on gaso- 
line consumed within the state even if purchased 
elsewhere. In safety legislation the session required 
anchorages for front seat safety belts in new cars 
after next January 1. It set up a uniform traffic ac- 
cident reporting system, and authorized Connecti- 
cut’s participation with New Jersey and New York 
in a Tri-State Traffic Safety Commission. 

In Delaware the legislature adopted a billboard 
regulation act. The State Highway Department 
was extensively reorganized. Another enactment 
authorized issuance of restricted licenses to per- 
sons whose licenses have been suspended but who 
need to drive for business reasons. 

The Florida legislature required all high schools 
to give driver education courses, to be financed by 
an increase of 25 cents in the driver license renewal 
fee. It forbade licensing persons under 18 unless 
they have completed a driver education course. 
Che rule of secrecy concerning identity of juvenile 
trafic offenders was made optional. Companies 
were required to include in liability policies pro- 
tection from uninsured motorists. The Highway 
Patrol was increased from 500 to 600 men. 

Georgia’s legislature authorized a $100 million 
bond issue for maintenance and rehabilitation of 
principal state roads. It extended state mainte- 
nance responsibility to state-aid roads in munici- 
palities with more than 30,000 people, and author- 
ized the state to defray part or all of the cost of 
relocating water and sewer facilities of subdivi- 


sions when necessary for road improvement. Prop- 
erty condemnation procedures available to gov- 
ernment agencies were altered, primarily to 
expedite highway construction. The legislature 
adopted a certificate of title law applicable to all 
new vehicles in 1962, certificates to be required for 
other cars within three years. 

The Hawaii legislature established a point sys- 
tem for determining suspension of driver licenses. 
It established regulations for limiting billboards 
on the interestate highway system, a policy Hawaii 
previously had followed voluntarily; the legisla- 
tive act, conforming to federal standards, qualifies 
the state for an additional 14 of | per cent in fed- 
eral matching funds. 

Idaho’s legislature created a driver education 
program in the public schools, to be financed by 
increasing the driver license fee from $2 to $4 and 
requiring students taking the course to pay a $3 
fee. Another act raised the m.aimum driving age 
from 14 to 16 except for individuals between those 
ages who have successfully completed the driver 
education course. Proof of financial responsibility 
was raised from $1,000 to $5,000 for property dam- 
age, from $5,000 to $10,000 for injury or death of 
one person, and from $10,000 to $20,000 for injury 
or death of two or more, 

The Illinois legislature, among other safety 
measures, required that barriers and signs on high- 
ways conform with the Manual of Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices; authorized the State Division of 
Highways to prohibit tractors, school buses and 
other slow-moving vehicles from using limited ac- 
cess highways; and required motorists to dim their 
bright lights when passing another vehicle. 

In Indiana the legislature reorganized the State 
Highway Department, replacing a former three- 
member Highway Commission with a four-man 
bi-partisan commission to serve in a policy-making 
capacity on a part-time basis. Administrative di- 
rection of the state’s highway programs was placed 
under a full-time Executive Director appointed by 
the Governor; the Executive Director and the 
heads of four major operating divisions must be 
professional engineers. 

The Iowa legislature adopted a new formula, 
effective next January 1, for distribution of ap- 
proximately $115 million of state road-use tax 
money, the main effect of which is to give cities 
and towns a larger share of the funds. The session 
authorized the Highway Commission after appro- 
priate study to raise speed limits on primary road 
extensions in municipalities. 

In Kansas the legislature authorized the High- 
way Commission to purchase entire blocks or 
tracts of land, with authority to dispose of portions 
not needed for highway purposes. It also author- 
ized the commission to use state highway funds to 





construct and maintain roads to federal lakes and 
reservoirs and to state parks. 

The Maine legislature, whose budget for the 
biennium included $76 million for highways, 
adopted a measure regulating billboards on the 
interstate system and a new statute governing ac- 
quisition of land for highway purposes. 

In Maryland the operating budget for the fiscal 
year included $118 million for highways—an in- 
crease of $10 million over the previous year. The 
legislature raised the fee for learner driver licenses 
from $1 to $5, the added proceeds to help finance 
driver education in public schools. Salaries of the 
State Police were raised. 

In Massachusetts the legislature approved a $90 
million highway bond issue to finance construc- 
tion of federal-aid highways. Of the total $7 mil- 
lion is earmarked for use in each of four areas of 
the state. The act provides plans for highway 
routes in nine communities, including Boston, 
subject to approval of local governing bodies. A 
no-fix traffic ticket system was adopted. Another 
enactment permits evidence obtained from chem- 
ical tests for intoxication to be admitted in court 
and establishes standard presumptions as to the 
meaning of the test results. 

The Michigan legislature required automobile 
manufacturers to install safety belt brackets in ve- 
hicles sold in the state after January 1, 1962. It 
increased speed limits on speedways to 70 miles per 
hour in daytime and 60 at night. Motor driven 
cycles, farm tractors and agricultural implements 
were barred from freeways. 

The Minnesota legislature authorized recipro- 
cal agreements with other states to exempt vehicles 
licensed in them from users’ license and use-tax 
, provisions under Minnesota law. In safety legisla- 
tion it prescribed a uniform traffic ticket for viola- 
tions throughout the state, made consent to 
chemical t intoxication a prerequisite for 
operating a uuicr vehicle, increased the highway 
patrol from 297 to 366 men, authorized use of un- 
marked highway patrol cars (not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the patrol vehicles), and memorialized the 
President and Congress to provide for safe stand- 
ards of automobile design and safety devices. 

Missouri’s legislature enacted a point system for 
use in suspension or revocation of drivers’ licenses. 
(See also the Missouri entry under “Tax and Fiscal 
Legislation,” above.) 

Montana’s legislature authorized chemical tests 
to determine the degree of intoxication of drivers. 
It provided for placing colored photographs on 
driver licenses and raised the driver license fee 
from $3 to $4 to pay for this. The minimum age 
for an instruction permit to drive was raised from 
14 to 15, and the life of the permits increased from 
60 days to 6 months, without a renewal clause. 
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The Highway Patrol was authorized to issue pro- 
bationary licenses up to twelve months and to 
place restrictions on their use for persons whose 
records warrant license suspension. Under another 
act second conviction within a five-year period of 
driving while intoxicated means mandatory sus- 
pension of license for one year. Amounts for proof 
of financial responsibility (in the standard cate- 
gories) were raised from $1,000, $5,000 and $10,- 
000, respectively, to $5,000, $10,000 and $20,000; 
requirement for proof of responsibility was re- 
moved under circumstances other than license 
revocation. 

Nevada’s legislature made it the first state to 
ratify the newly developed Driver License Com- 
pact, which provides formal means for exchange 
of information among ratifying states on traffic 
violations, convictions and license suspensions or 
revocations, and for the licensing state to give 
effect to an out-of-state violation on the same basis 
as if it had occurred within the state. Provision 
was made to incorporate records of drivers, pre- 
viously licensed in other states, into the Nevada 
record when applications for licenses are made 
there. Highway Patrol officers were authorized to 
take traffic violators before the magistrate nearest 
to the point of infraction for immediate trial. 
Amounts for proof of financial responsibility of 
motorists who have been involved in an accident, 
or whose licenses have been suspended, were raised 
from $1,000-$5,000-$10,000 to $5,000-$10,000- 
$20,000. 

The New Hampshire legislature appropriated 
$81 million for highways in the biennium. It 
adopted a measure regulating billboards on the 
interstate system. House trailers were made subject 
to real estate taxes. Another measure provided that 
brake fluid must meet standards set by a state 
agency. 

In New Mexico the legislature restricted bill- 
boards on interstate highways, in line with federal 
standards to make the state eligible for additional 
federal matching funds. It increased driver license 
fees—allocating part of the additional revenue to 
pay for placing motorists’ photographs on their 
licenses, the remainder to increase financing for 
the driver education program in schools. The Uni- 
form Traffic Citation Act was adopted. Another 
act authorized two-day drive-away permits costing 
$5 for nonresidents who buy a car in New Mexico 
intending to drive it out of the state immediately. 

New York’s legislature authorized acceleration 
of highway construction on the federal-aid system 
contingent on availability of additional federal 
funds. It banned billboards along the interstate 
system, thus qualifying for a bonus payment of 
$2.1 million under the federal program. Another 
measure gave authorities responsible for maintain- 
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ing parks and parkways power to ban billboards 
along their roads. The legislature required that 
after June 13, 1962, automobiles sold in the state 
must be equipped with fixtures for attaching seat 
safety belts. Penalties up to $2,000 fine and two 
months in prison were set for leaving the scene 
of an accident. Provision was made for restricted 
licenses to persons whose licenses have been sus- 
pended and who must drive to earn a livelihood. 

The North Carolina legislature enlarged the 
Highway Commission from seven to nineteen 
members, including a paid Chairman. It removed 
the state parole, probation, and utilities commis- 
sions from support by the highway fund and pro- 
vided for their financing from the general fund. 
Anchorages for front seat safety belts were re- 
quired for new cars after July 1, 1962. A compul- 
sory automobile insurance law, previously sched- 
uled to expire, was made permanent. 

In North Dakota the legislature made jail sen- 
tence mandatory for persons convicted of driving 
while intoxicated for the second time within 
eighteen months. Another measure decreased the 
percentage of alcohol in the blood required for 
presumption of intoxication from .15 to .10 of 1 
per cent. The Highway Commissioner was au- 
thorized at his discretion to raise speed limits 
from 65 to 70 miles per hour on state highways 
and from 65 to 75 on controlled access roads. 

Ohio’s legislature enacted a new billboard con- 
trol law for interstate highways, designed to con- 
form with federal requirements qualifying for the 
federal bonus for such control. In safety legislation 
it prohibited sale, lease or operation of any pas- 
senger car to be registered in Ohio, which is manu- 
factured or assembled on or after January 1, 1962, 
unless equipped with anchorage devices for at 
least two sets of front seat safety belts. The session 
increased the Highway Patrol from 700 to 800 and 
authorized a salary increase of about 5 per cent 
for its uniformed members. A state highway safety 
fund was created, subject to appropriation, to pay 
for administering the automobile registration and 
safety laws and for administering the law to pro- 
vide reimbursement of hospitals for care of in- 
digents injured in motor accidents. 

The Oregon legislature authorized a $24 million 
bond issue to provide Oregon’s share for construct- 
ing with the State of Washington a bridge across 
the Columbia River near its mouth—which will 
close the last gap in the coast highway between 
Canada and Mexico. (Washington’s legislature 
also provided funds to begin construction.) An- 
other Oregon measure provided for billboard reg- 
ulation on state and interstate highways; in the 
latter category qualifying for the federal bonus 
for such regulation. Safety legislation included 
statutory authority for school traffic patrols. Proof 


of future financial responsibility was required of 
any resident convicted of a major traffic offense, 
such as driving while intoxicated. It was required 
that applicants for a driver license surrender any 
valid license issued by another state, and that no 
license be issued by Oregon to one whose license 
is suspended in another state for reasons that 
would bring suspension in Oregon. Maximum re- 
imbursement to school districts with driver train- 
ing courses was increased from $20 to $30 per 
pupil completing such courses. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature adopted an act to reg- 
ulate billboards on the interstate system. In safety 
legislation it authorized use of radar by state 
police; provided for chemical tests of drivers sus- 
pected of intoxication, on penalty of losing their 
licenses; and required drivers to use only the right 
lane of multilane highways except when passing. 
Another act provided for special licenses, not per- 
mitting driving between midnight and 5 A.M.., for 
drivers 16 and 17 years old. 

The Tennessee legislature provided for a $30 
million bond issue for highways. The Highway 
Department was authorized to acquire lands for 
construction and maintenance of roads for munic- 
ipal segments of interstate highways, including 
costs of relocating utility lines. The session in- 
creased penalties on convictions for drunken driv- 
ing after the first offense. 

In Utah the legislature submitted to the voters 
a constitutional amendment to prohibit diversion 
of motor vehicle funds to nonhighway purposes. 
It established a point system as the basis for de- 
termining driver license suspension. The Depart- 
ment of Public Safety was authorized to approve 
seat belts used in the state. It was required that 
records of drivers previously licensed in other 
states become part of their Utah records when ap- 
plications are made for licenses there. Amounts 
of proof for financial responsibility were raised 
from $1,000-$5,000-$10,000 to $5,000-$10,000- 
$20,000. Fees were increased from $2 to $3 for an 
original driver license, and from $1 to $2 for re- 
newal; the renewal period was shortened from five 
years to three for drivers who have more than one 
conviction of a moving violation in the previous 
three years. 

In Vermont $43 million of the biennial budget 
was for highways, and a $6 million bond issue for 
highway construction was authorized. The session 
adopted a measure regulating billboards along 
interstate highways and other expressways. It was 
provided that the Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, at his discrimination or on recommenda- 
tion of a court, may order a driver convicted of a 
traffic offense to attend a retraining course oper- 
ated by the state. Provision also was made for 
colored driver licenses for minors. 





The Washington legislature provided funds 
to initiate construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River—a project which calls for 34.4 
per cent of the cost to be borne by Washington, 
the remainder by Oregon. (See entry on Oregon, 
above.) Washington’s session authorized regula- 
tion of billboards on the interstate system, follow- 
ing standards qualifying for the federal bonus. In 
addition, the statute prohibited billboards along 
state highways within 600 feet of public parks, 
beaches, recreation areas and national parks and 
forests. It was provided that no one may have more 
than one valid driver license at a time; one hold- 
ing such a license from another state may not be 
licensed in Washington until he surrenders it. 
Among other provisions the act requires that the 
surrendered license be returned to the state of 
issuance, wiih notification that the holder has 
been licensed in Washington. 

In West Virginia the legislature allocated $6 
million of general revenue to the highway fund 
for the fiscal year and approved a $5 million bond 


Arizona’s legislation included provision of $2 


million to build a new tuberculosis hospital. 

The Arkansas legislature raised to $65 a month 
maximum benefits under old-age assistance, aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled and aid to 
the needy blind. It established a Division of Hos- 
pitals and Nursing Homes in the Board of Health 
and authorized cities to operate nursing homes. 

In California the legislature appropriated $250 
million for social welfare in the year ahead. It in- 
creased welfare payments in a number of cate- 
gories, including raising the basic old-age pension 
from $95 to $100 a month and assistance to the 
needy blind from $104 to $115; the allowance for 
special need cases in both groups was raised from 
$115 to $165 a month, and the salary floor above 
which relatives must provide assistance to pension 
recipients in special need was increased from $200 
to $400 a month. The legislature required children 
to have polio shots before admission to school. It 
provided an improved health care program for 
migratory workers. An act was adopted to regulate 
dance and health studios. 

Colorado’s construction budget for 1961-62 pro- 
vided for starting construction of additional fa- 
cilities at the University of Colorado Medical Cen- 
ter in Denver and for facilities at a new mental 


See also “Labor Legislation” and “Juvenile Delinquency” 
under “Other Legislation,” below. 
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issue for roads. It authorized billboard regulation 
along the interstate system. Amounts of proof for 
financial responsibility were increased. 

The Wisconsin legislature appropriated $382 
million for the Highway Department in the bien- 
nium—more than half of it to keep roads in repair 
and nearly $50 million for interstate highway con- 
struction. In safety legislation it required seat belts 
on the front seats of all new cars sold in Wisconsin 
beginning next year; required all law enforcement 
officers to use a state report form for traffic ac- 
cidents; provided state aid for driver training 
courses in high schools; and authorized the High- 
way Commission to increase the speed limit (now 
65 m.p.h.) on limited access highways. 

Legislation in Wyoming included increase of 
the amount of proof of financial responsibility, for 
the standard categories, to $5,000-$10,000-$20,- 
000. The legislature broadened the drunken-driv- 
ing law to allow arrest of intoxicated persons in 
physical control of a vehicle even when it is not 
moving on the main traffic portion of a roadway. 


Health and Welfare’ 


hospital at Fort Logan. The legislature created a 
Cancer Advisory Council and made it a misde- 
meanor for persons other than physicians, osteo- 
paths or dentists to treat or claim to cure cancer. 
Arrangements as to civil service salary grades were 
authorized to help in recruiting professional work- 
ers, particularly psychiatrists. 

Connecticut legislation authorized the state to 
participate in the federal program of medical care 
for the aged and authorized insurance companies 
to cooperate in providing low cost major medical 
insurance for the aged. Establishment of a prepaid 
dental insurance plan was authorized. The Inter- 
state Welfare Services Compact was adopted. 
Other legislation included a humane slaughter 
law, an act regulating and licensing food vending 
machines, and repeal of requirements for dating 
milk containers. 

In Delaware the legislature provided for par- 
ticipation in the federal plan for aid to dependent 
children of unemployed workers. 

Florida’s legislature increased appropriations 
for mental health from $27 million in the last 
biennium to $34 million in the two years ahead 
and appropriations for welfare services from $46 
million to $51 million. The session extended a 
program of hospital service for the indigent to in- 
clude cancer diagnosis and short-term psychiatric 
treatment. 

Georgia legislation included authorization for 
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participation in the federal medical care program 
for the aged, and authorization for a state grant 
program to areas qualifying for federal aid in 
water pollution control work. 

Hawaii's legislature qualified the state for fed- 
eral assistance to dependent children of families 
when one or both parents are ablebodied but un- 
employed. 

The Idaho legislature adopted the Mental 
Health Compact. It established a program for 
medical care of aged people not on public assist- 
ance. Another act created a Children’s Commis- 
sion to study and make recommendations as to 
legislation on child adoption, neglect and abuse 
of children, mentally and physically handicapped 
children, and the broad area of juvenile delin- 
quency. An Idaho Youth Conservation Corps was 
authorized to provide summer employment for 
youths at an initial cost of $61,000. 

In Illinois the legislature established a State De- 
partment of Mental Health and discontinued the 
State Department of Public Welfare. All functions 
of the latter were placed temporarily in the Men- 
tal Health Department. Realignment of functions 
henceforth was to put Welfare Department activ- 
ities not concerning mental health under agencies 
outside the new department. The legislature allo- 
cated $150 million in bond issue proceeds, and 
made additional appropriations for improvements 
in mental hospitals and other welfare agencies and 
for construction of new facilities. Legislation was 
adopted for participation in the federal program 
for medical care of the aged. Local supervisors of 
state-aided general assistance units were directed 
to require recipients to engage in employment and 
training programs. The legislature withdrew au- 
thority to local governments to require that grade 
A milk containers be dated. 

In Indiana the Health Department was reor- 
ganized and the Division of Mental Health was 
raised to departmental status. The legislature au- 
thorized creation of five psychiatric treatment cen- 
ters for emotionally disturbed children at various 
locations in the state. Eligibility for medical care 
under old-age assistance was extended to aged 
persons who are medically indigent only and can- 
not otherwise qualify under the welfare program. 
The local poor relief law was amended to cover 
medical care for all indigents regardless of resi- 
dence. Further legislation provided for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

In Iowa the legislature set up a nine-member 
commission to study alcoholism. Enabling legisla- 
tion was adopted, without an appropriation at this 
time, for medical care and services to persons over 
65 not receiving old-age assistance. 

The Louisiana legislature expanded the state’s 
medical care program to include the indigent aged 


not on old-age assistance, and established a Hospi- 
tal Licensing Council to develop regulations and 
standards for a new program of hospital licensing. 

Maine’s legislature extended welfare benefits to 
certain groups previously not covered and pro- 
vided for participation in the federal-aid medical 
care program for the aged. Funds for community 
mental health programs were increased by $150, 
000 in the biennium. The Interstate Compact on 
Placement of Children was adopted. A humane 
slaughter act was passed. The session gave physi- 
cians immunity with respect to acts connected 
with emergency treatment. 

Maryland legislation included establishment of 
a $1.5 million state program to supplement federal 
grants for public and other nonprofit nursing 
homes, and provision for inspection and regula- 
tion of hospitals or additions to them for use as 
nursing, convalescent or care homes. 

In Massachusetts the legislature provided for 
consolidation and state operation of eighteen tu- 
berculosis sanitariums previously under county 
control. 

The Minnesota legislature established three spe- 
cial pay ranges under state civil service to be used 
only for exceptionally qualified doctors of medi- 
cine. It provided scholarships for nurses enrolled 
in a school of nursing, subject to their agreement 
to accept educational experience in a rural hos- 
pital or a state mental hospital. The Governor’s 
Citizens Council on Aging, previously created by 
executive order, was given statutory status. 

Missouri’s legislature authorized the Division of 
Mental Diseases to enter into reciprocal arrange- 
ments with other states for transfer and transpor- 
tation of mental patients to the states of their 
residence. Immunization of school children against 
polio, small pox and diphtheria was required, with 
certain exemptions based on health and religion. 
Another measure permits formation and opera- 
tion of hospital districts as political subdivisions. 

Montana legislation included amendments to 
the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act, bringing it in line with changes previously 
made in some thirty-six states. 

The Nebraska legislature authorized the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to enter into recip- 
rocal agreements with other states to insure con- 
tinuous eligibility of aid to recipients. It increased 
from $65 to $70 maximum monthly payments un- 
der aid to the disabled and increased from $50 to 
$85 a month the amount of earned income that 
may be disregarded in determining an individual’s 
eligibility for blind assistance. Political subdivi- 
sions and the Metropolitan Utilities District of 
Omaha were authorized to fluoridate water sup- 
plies, subject to prior approval by the voters. Doc- 
tors and nurses were exempted from civil liability 





when giving emergency care or treatment at the 
scene of an accident. 

In Nevada a Division of Mental Health was 
provided in the State Department of Health, with 
the principal initial duty of establishing local out- 
patient treatment clinics for the mentally ill. It 
received a beginning appropriation of $430,000. 
The legislature repealed a state law which had 
made attempted suicide a misdemeanor, and pro- 
vided for confinement in the state hospital or a 
general public hospital, with suitable facilities, of 
persons needing observation or treatment. Ap- 
proval was given to regulation of child placement 
agencies by the Welfare Department and to in- 
vestigation by the Attorney General of adoption 
practices. Responsibility for enforcing the Rela- 
tives Responsibility Act was transferred from 
county district attorneys to the Attorney General’s 
office. 

New Hampshire’s legislature provided for par- 
ticipation in the federal-aid program of medical 
care for the aged. It authorized establishment of 
a dental service corporation, provided $125,000 for 
a special program of education of the mentally re- 
tarded, and gave the state’s temporary Council for 
the Aging permanent status. 

The New Jersey legislature authorized a pro- 
gram to rehabilitate the severely handicapped. It 
required drug manufacturers to register and make 
their plants subject to state inspection. Another 
act authorized the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion to study air pollution in the New Jersey-New 
York metropolitan area. (New York adopted sim- 
ilar legislation.) 

New York’s legislature approved participation 
in the federal-aid program of medical care for the 
aged. It adopted an act to discourage persons from 
coming into the state to obtain public assistance. 
It established in the Department of Social Welfare 
a central registry to maintain records of persons 
who desert their families, thus causing them to be 
supported under public assistance. Provision was 
made for participation in the federal program of 
aid to children of unemployed parents. A new 
adoption procedure was established to give chil- 
dren placed in private adoptions the same protec- 
tion as those placed by welfare agencies. 

Broad North Carolina legislation provided 
funds for two new community mental health clin- 
ics, improvements in the service of eleven clinics 
now in operation, a new diagnostic center, a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for discharged men- 
tal patients, a new treatment center for mentally 
ill teenagers, and a new school for the mentally 
retarded. Authorized hospital payments for the 
indigent aged were increased from $10 to $16 a 
day. Other legislation eased adoption procedures 
for permanently neglected children, and per- 
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mitted transferring to boarding or foster homes 
children whose parents receive ADC grants and 
neglect their children. 

In North Dakota the legislature provided for a 
system of medical care for the aged, to be admin- 
istered by county welfare boards. It adopted an 
escheat provision for unclaimed checking accounts 
after ten inactive years, under which all such ac- 
counts will be used for county welfare purposes. 
Provision was made for central collection of pa- 
tient fees at state institutions, relieving the coun- 
ties of this responsibility, and also relieving coun- 
ties from sharing the cost of patient upkeep. 

The Ohio legislature appropriated approxi- 
mately $188.8 million for mental hygiene and cor- 
rection, $167.6 million for aid to the aged, $47.5 
million for poor relief, and $21.9 million for aid 
to dependent children. The session required the 
State Board of Pharmacy to register or license, and 
to regulate, distributors of dangerous drugs such 
as barbiturates, tranquilizers, reducing drugs and 
abortifacients. Standards were provided for day 
centers which care for a stipulated number of chil- 
dren three years old or older. 

In Oklahoma the legislature directed mental 
health institutions to maintain clinical records for 
each patient and annually assess his capabilities 
for future treatment and training. It was provided 
that ADC assistance shall not be given for more 
than one illegitimate child of the same mother. 

The Oregon legislature provided $10 million in 
the biennium for medical care of the needy aged. 
Counties were authorized to establish and operate 
mental health clinics, under the guidance of the 
State Board of Control, and to receive dollar-for- 
dollar matching funds from the state under a 
$200,000 appropriation. Water and air pollution 
laws were tightened. The State Board of Health 
was authorized to regulate radiation devices. The 
legislature provided for state cooperation with the 
counties in distributing $12 million of surplus 
food to persons receiving welfare assistance. The 
State Department of Forestry was authorized to 
establish and supervise with counties, on a share- 
the-cost basis, summer work camps for youths 15 
to 18 years old. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature enacted the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health. Hospitals throughout 
the state received grants totalling more than $18 
million. Another $500,000 was provided in state 
aid for various types of homes, including orphan- 
ages. 

Rhode Island legislation provided for licensing 
and certification of social workers. A humane 
slaughter law was among other enactments. 

The South Carolina legislature established a sys- 
tem of grants, not to exceed 50 per cent of oper- 
ating costs or 25 cents per capita in the area served, 
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for local mental health programs of political sub- 
divisions and nonprofit corporations. It estab- 
lished a system to license institutions for care and 
treatment of mentally ill or defective persons, al- 
coholics, drug addicts, or epileptics. The state con- 
tribution to medical care for the indigent aged was 
increased. 

Legislation in South Dakota relieves from lia- 
bility under civil damage suits physicians, surgeons 
and osteopaths who in good faith give emergency 
treatment at the scene of an emergency. 

In Tennessee the legislature established a grant 
program for local health services and provided for 
participation in the federal program for medical 
aid for the aged. It made former residents of Ten- 
nessee eligible for treatment in its mental hos- 
pitals. 

Texas legislation included creation of two more 
facilities for the mentally retarded and authoriza- 
tion to the Department of Mental Health to pro- 
vide services to local health agencies. Provision 
was made for regulating the manufacture and sale 
of foods, drugs and cosmetics. The session author- 
ized a medical care program for persons on public 
assistance and appropriated $14 million for it. 
Earned income of blind persons was exempted in 
computing assistance levels for them, and pro- 
posals were approved for referendum to raise the 
limit on state funds for aid to the needy aged, 
blind and children. 

The Utah legislature provided for establish- 
ment of local mental health clinics and advisory 
councils, to operate under the supervision and 
with the cooperation of the State Health Depart- 
ment. It authorized state matching funds totalling 
$1,250,000 in the biennium to permit state par- 
ticipation in federally assisted medical care for 
the aged. A Council on Aging and a Committee on 


Natural Resources 


Provisions for parks and outdoor recreational 
and related developments were unusually promi- 
nent this year. 

rhe Illinois legislature, as one example, estab- 
lished wild life habitat areas and revised the game 
code for better preservation of game. Several Min- 
nesota enactments were for acquisition of park 
lands. Nebraska increased a special mill levy for 
state park purposes. The New Jersey session ap- 
proved for submission to the voters this November 
a $60 million “green acres” bond issue to acquire 


Children and Youth were established as perma- 
nent agencies. 

In Vermont the legislature established a pro- 
gram for medical care for the aged. It authorized 
local health districts to form joint health units. 
The state’s nurses practice act was revised exten- 
sively. Additional legislation provided for a $1 
million bond issue to continue state aid for con- 
struction of sewage treatment facilities. 

Washington’s legislature established a Youth 
Conservation Corps under the Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission to provide jobs and training in 
forestry on public lands—at $25 a week, for youths 
16 to 21 years old. Legislation revising the state 
welfare program included a 10 per cent reduction 
in general assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, offset in part by a program for distribution 
of surplus food. A work relief program was pro- 
vided for ablebodied recipients of state aid. An- 
other act established an Air Pollution Control 
Board. 

The West Virginia legislature gave statutory 
status to divisions of maternal health, child health, 
and dental health in the Health Department. It 
established an Air Pollution Control Commission, 
and the Department of Public Assistance was re- 
named the Department of Welfare. 

Wyoming legislation authorized establishment 
of local mental health programs and creation of a 
Mental Health Authority in the Department of 
Public Health to work with communities in pre- 
venting and treating mental illness. The state’s 
drug labeling laws were tightened and brought 
into conformity with the labeling provisions of 
the federal food, drug and cosmetics act. Another 
measure created a board to adopt standards and 
regulations for adequate care of children outside 
their natural or adopted homes. 


Other Legislation 


additional park lands. Vermont’s legislature 
passed a $1 million bond issue to acquire forest 
and park lands. 

In Wisconsin the legislature adopted a compre- 
hensive, $50 million program of land acquisition 
and other measures to preserve and develop out- 
door resources. Involved in the program—to ex- 
tend for ten years and be financed by a |-cent cig- 
arette tax—are state park and forest recreational 
development, purchase of fish and game refuges, 
scenic easements, new lakes, youth conservation 
camps, matching grants to urban areas for acquir- 
ing open space, regional planning for recreation 





and water basin development, and tourist infor- 
mation centers. 

Measures for developing and regulating water 
resources also were to the fore, as in many years 
past. 

The legislatures of Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania approved the Delaware 
River Basin Compact for long-range development 
of the river’s watershed, including water resources 
and flood control. The Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah and Wyoming sessions ratified the Columbia 
River Basin Compact. 

Additional legislation in Delaware included au- 
thorization to the state to lease or sell its rights to 
underwater lands. The Illinois legislature added 
water conservation to the responsibilities of soil 
conservation districts (now to be called soil and 
water conservation districts). In Kansas the legis- 
lature acted to increase water supply storage in 
federal reservoirs by recognizing the repayment 
obligation involved under the federal water supply 
act of 1958, and by assuring the Corps of Engineers 
that the state and its subdivisions will fulfill such 
obligations in adding water supply features to 
projects approved by the State Water Resources 
Board. 

Montana’s legislature adopted an underground 
water code for conservation and orderly develop- 
ment, Texas legislation included raising the ceil- 
ing on loans of the Water Development Board to 
$15 million. The Texas School Land Board was 
given the responsibility, with assistance of other 
state bodies, for conserving and regulating sub- 
merged lands and islands of the state. 


Economic Development 


There were numerous enactments to promote 
and encourage economic development. 

Alaska’s legislature created a State Develop- 
ment Corporation to function as a development 
bank, providing financing for new business and 
industry. Authorization was given for state dollar- 
for-dollar matching of funds of communities or 
nonprofit organizations to develop tourist attrac- 
tions. 

In Connecticut the legislature authorized $25 
million in bonds for mortgage loans to encourage 
industrial and business expansion. A Delaware 
Industrial Building Commission was created to 
issue bonds for construction of industrial build- 
ings, to be leased or sold to business concerns. 
Florida’s legislature authorized creation of an in- 
dustrial development corporation for making 
loans to industries. 

An Illinois Industrial Development Authority 
was established to increase job opportunities in 
labor surplus areas. The legislature created a 
Board of Industrial Development, replacing two 
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agencies, to further Illinois economic develop- 
ment, and authorized formation of nonprofit cor- 
porations to promote industrial development in 
certain areas. 

Kansas legislation authorized cities to issue rev- 
enue bonds to provide for and equip buildings 
and sites to be leased for agricultural, commercial 
or industrial use. The Maine legislature permitted 
the State Industrial Building Authority to grant 
larger loans than heretofore. 

Michigan’s legislature authorized boards of su- 
pervisors to levy a tax for advertising industrial 
advantages of counties or the state. It also ap- 
proved promotion of state agricultural products 
by use of a seal of quality brand, and created a 
potato council with power to levy a charge on 
production to pay for promoting the Michigan po- 
tato industry. The Minnesota session provided for 
establishment of industrial development projects 
in depressed areas to combat chronic unemploy- 
ment in them. In Missouri the legislature replaced 
the previous Division of Resources and Develop- 
ment with a new Division of Commerce and In- 
dustrial Development and provided for incorpora- 
tion of a Development Finance Company. 

Nebraska’s legislature established an Industrial 
Research Institute. A New Hampshire measure 
authorized the state to guarantee mortgages on 
industrial buildings. The New York session ap- 
proved for submission to the voters a constitu- 
tional amendment to create a Business Develop- 
ment Authority which could issue up to $50 
million in obligations supported by state credit. 

In Oklahoma a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment submitted to referendum would authorize all 
counties, with the consent of their voters, to issue 
bonds for industrial development and allow levies 
not to exceed 5 mills to support them. Among 
Oregon enactments was authorization to the State 
Land Board to lease tidelands for off-shore oil 
drilling and to lease beds of bays, streams and lakes 
for removal of minerals. 

Pennsylvania legislation established an area re- 
development program, revised the state’s indus- 
trial development authority act, and provided 
state funds to promote tourism. In Vermont a state 
industrial authority was established. The West 
Virginia legislature launched an industrial devel- 
opment authority, in conjunction with the newly 
established Department of Commerce, to make 
loans to local groups for construction of new 
plants. 


Atomic Energy 


The Southern Interstate Nuclear Compact was 
ratified in Arkansas, Florida, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas. (Kentucky and Louisiana 
ratified last year.) The purpose of the compact, de- 
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veloped by the Regional Advisory Council on 
Nuclear Energy, is to foster peacetime uses of 
atomic energy and help member states prepare for 
responsibilities in the nuclear field. 

In other action, the Connecticut legislature au- 
thorized expenditure of $500,000 to establish a 
nuclear research center if an additional $1 million 
for it is obtained from private industry. In Iowa 
the State Board of Health was authorized to adopt 
standards and regulations on use of nuclear by- 
product, sources and materials, to protect against 
hazards. 

Maryland’s session authorized partial or total 
exemption of fallout shelters from real estate 
taxes. Authorization was given to the New York 
Office of Atomic Development to establish and 
operate an atomic by-product and waste storage 
facility on a nonprofit basis. 

Oklahoma enactments authorized income and 
ad valorem tax exemptions for the cost of fallout 
shelters, and established a statute of limitations 
for claiming compensation for radiation disease. 
The Oregon Board of Health was authorized to 
regulate radiation devices. In South Carolina 
owners were exempted from liability for public 
use of their property for civil defense shelter pur- 
poses. 

The Tennessee legislature authorized the 
Health Department to regulate use of radioactive 
materials and gave the Governor authority to en- 
ter into agreement with the federal government 
for assumption of certain responsibilities now held 
by the AEC, Texas legislation provided for li- 
censing nuclear materials by a radiation control 
agency under the State Health Department. And 
Washington’s legislature provided for regulation 
and control of nuclear radiation and atomic en- 
ergy sources, 


Business Regulation 


Much legislation was adopted for regulation of 
business, primarily to protect consumers or in- 
vestors. 

In Alaska regulatory legislation included re- 
quirement for registering all securities sold in the 
state and regulations for savings and loan associa- 
tions. Arizona’s session tightened the insurance 
code and revised the real estate code to guard 
against unwarranted land speculation. Another 
Arizona act, designed to end practices under which 
liquor licenses purchased from the state at $250 
can be sold for prices ranging up to $50,000 or 
leased for as much as $600 a month, will prohibit 
license leasing and will terminate present leases 
by the end of 1963; it limits to $500 the fee for 
transfer of a license accompanying the sale of a 
business. A 10 per cent increase is allowed annu- 
ally in the number of licenses in effect in each 


county, with special allowances for fast growing 
areas. 

In Arkansas the Uniform Commercial Code was 
adopted, and a motor vehicle commission was cre- 
ated for licensing car dealers, salesmen, manufac- 
turers, distributors and wholesalers. In California 
the legislature tightened the laws against unscrup- 
ulous 10 per cent mortgage operators, and pro- 
hibited merchants from limiting the number of 
loss leaders a customer may buy. Controls in the 
state’s liquor license regulations were tightened. 

A Florida enactment required out-of-state in- 
surance companies to deposit up to $75,000 in se- 
curities with the state. Hawaii measures included 
a comprehensive antitrust act, protections for in- 
stallment buyers, liberalization of regulations on 
savings and loan associations, and prohibition 
against unauthorized organizations inferring that 
they are conducting a savings and loan business. 
Idaho’s legislature approved a new insurance code. 

In Illinois the legislature adopted the Uniform 
Commercial Code and forbade the sale of auto- 
mobiles on Sunday. A consumer fraud bureau was 
created in the Attorney General's office. Measures 
were enacted to prohibit deception or concealment 
in sale or advertising of merchandise; on receipt 
of complaints, civil actions can be commenced 
against merchants and their books and records sub- 
poenaed; willful violations would subject domes- 
tic corporations to dissolution and foreign cor- 
porations to revocation of licenses to do business 
in Illinois. There also were measures to increase 
safeguards for debtors as regards wage assignments 
and repossession of merchandise. 

A Kansas enactment required liquor distillers 
and suppliers to sell to Kansas wholesalers at prices 
as low as anywhere in the continental United 
States. Maine legislation included an act regu- 
lating sale of credit life, accident and health insur- 
ance, and adoption of the Unauthorized Insurers 
False Advertising Process Act. Maryland’s legisla- 
ture provided for regulation of building and loan 
associations. 

Michigan measures were enacted to license and 
regulate debt management or credit counselling 
firms, to regulate going-out-of-business sales, and 
to regulate charity solicitations of various types. 
A Minnesota act was adopted to regulate solicita- 
tion of charitable funds. Montana legislation, ef- 
fective July 1, 1962, will require stores using trad- 
ing stamps to obtain an annual $100 license and 
pay a 2 per cent tax on gross sales. 

The Nebraska legislature limited the amount 
of water that can be injected into smoked hams 
and other pork products. New Hampshire’s ses- 
sion acted to regulate retail installment sales of 
automobiles and small loans, and it enacted the 
Unauthorized Insurers False Advertising Process 





Act. In New Mexico a revised commercial code 
was adopted, embracing some ten uniform laws 
affecting business in effect in other states. To regu- 
late use of loss leaders, the same legislature pro- 
hibited stores from limiting the number of ad- 
vertised items a customer may purchase. 

North Carolina’s legislature adopted a small 
loan law with stipulated rates for protection of 
borrowers, authorized the Banking Commission to 
revise rates downward if earnings are excessive, 
and required a showing of convenience and ad- 
vantage before new loan offices may be opened. 
North Dakota provided for licensing and report- 
ing of charitable organizations soliciting funds. 

Ohio adoptions included the Uniform Fraudu- 
lent Conveyances Act and the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code. In Oklahoma the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code was adopted. A comprehensive 
commercial code was adopted in Oregon covering 
business and banking transactions; it will not go 
into effect until September 1, 1963—giving the 
legislature opportunity to deal with problems that 
may be raised meantime. 

South Carolina legislation provided for regis- 
tration of security broker-dealers, agents and ad- 
visors, and contained provisions to prohibit fraud- 
ulent practices in their operations. Several Texas 
enactments were designed to strengthen regula- 
tion of the insurance and savings and loan busi- 
nesses. The Utah session strengthened the state’s 
securities act, adopted a new savings and loan act, 
and revised the insurance and business corpora- 
tion codes. 

Regulations were adopted in Washington 
against false or misleading advertising, and an 
antitrust act was passed to guard against unfair 
methods of competition or deceptive and unfair 
acts in trade and commerce. The Wyoming legis- 
lature enacted the Uniform Commercial Code and 
the Model Business Corporation Act, and estab- 
lished a state board of insurance examiners to su- 
pervise the examination and licensing of insur- 
ance agents. 


Labor Legislation 


In measures affecting labor, a number of legis- 
latures increased benefits or extended coverage un- 
der unemployment compensation, and several 
raised workmen’s compensation benefits. 

Among other enactments, the Colorado legisla- 
ture almost doubled medical and hospital benefits 
under the state’s occupational disease act, ex- 
tended the list of diseases covered, and provided 
for the first time for covering partial disability. 
It established an apprenticeship council, with a 
full-time director and staff, under the Colorado 
Industrial Commission, to work with labor and 
management in creating new apprenticeship train- 
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ing programs and improving existing ones. Special 
education for children of migratory workers was 
expanded. 

Connecticut’s legislature increased the mini- 
mum wage in that state from $1 to $1.15 an hour 
effective October this year, and to $1.25 in October 
1963. The Illinois session adopted a fair employ- 
ment practices law covering firms with one hun- 
dred or more workers during the first two years of 
its operation, seventy-five or more in the second 
two years, and fifty or more in the third two years. 
The Illinois Department of Public Health was au- 
thorized to regulate and license migrant labor 
camps. A Kansas enactment strengthened powers 
of a body renamed the Civil Rights Commission, 
to prohibit racial and religious discrimination in 
employment; employers of eight or more are af- 
fected by the law. 

In Massachusetts the Industrial Accident Board 
was given full-time members to reduce the backlog 
of pending cases, Another Massachusetts enact- 
ment required payment of time and a half for 
work over forty hours per week. In Nebraska it 
was provided that no one shall be denied employ- 
ment in the state for refusal to pay a fee directly 
or indirectly to a labor organization. A New York 
act forbade discrimination in employment 
against persons over 40. North Carolina’s legisla- 
ture authorized regulation for safety in transport 
of migratory workers. 

In North Dakota a labor management act was 
adopted, defining unfair labor practices, establish- 
ing collective bargaining procedures, and provid- 
ing for determination of the bargaining unit. The 
Oregon legislature adopted a “little Landrum- 
Griffith act,” providing election machinery to de- 
termine union representation for workers not cov- 
ered by federal law. Another Oregon measure 
prohibits picketing of farms during harvest except 
in the case of employees who have worked for a 
farmer at least three days. 

The Pennsylvania session adopted a state mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour. Washington raised its 
minimum wage to $1.15 an hour and provided for 
its increase to $1.25 next January. 


Correctional Institutions, Crime Control 


(See also “Juvenile Delinquency,” below.) 

The Alaska and California legislatures ratified 
the Western Interstate Corrections Compact, 
which enables member states to contract for send- 
ing or receiving prisoners across state lines for 
confinement. Eleven of the thirteen western states 
now are included in the compact. 

The New England Corrections Compact, for 
joint use of correctional facilities, was ratified by 
the Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont sessions, As Rhode Island ratified it last 
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year, five of the New England states now are party 
to It. 

Among many other acts affecting correctional 
institutions and crime control were the following: 

California’s executive reorganization measures 
included aligning the Department of Corrections 
with the California Youth Authority in a Youth 
and Adult Corrections Agency. A new Connecticut 
law made second conviction for bookmaking a 
felony. The Illinois legislature adopted a new 
criminal code. It coordinates and condenses much 
previous material and places the power of sen- 
tencing exclusively in the hands of judges. To pro- 
vide for a more rational parole system the code 
eliminates the life sentence in favor of terms of 
years in all cases. 

A reorganization of Indiana’s Department of 
Corrections, enacted by the legislature, places ad- 
ministration under a single Commissioner of Cor- 
rections, appointed by the Governor for a four- 
year term and assisted by an Advisory Council of 
seven. A new full-time Parole Board of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Commissioner replaces 
three former part-time boards. In Iowa the legis- 
lature authorized the Board of Control to establish 
a diagnostic clinic for study of the life and career 
of every prisoner, so that recommendations can 
be made as to custody and rehabilitation. Another 
Iowa measure provides immunity for merchants 
and law officers from false arrest suits if they de- 
tain and search suspected shoplifters. 

Kansas measures reorganizing the Board of Pro- 
bation and Parole and establishing a reception 
and diagnostic center were expected to facilitate 
significant advances. The new board will have 
three full-time members, permitting more careful 
screening before inmates go on parole; four parole 
agents were added to reduce the load per agent, 
and qualifications for the position were increased. 
The new reception and diagnostic center when 
completed is to evaluate all prisoners received 
from the courts before their assignment to insti- 
tutional programs. 

The Maine legislature enacted the “Durham 
Rule” as a test of insanity in criminal cases and 
provided for use of the writ of coram nobis as a 
post-conviction remedy. Michigan’s session 
adopted the Interstate Agreement on Detainers. 
Another Michigan act reduced from four years to 
two the time a prisoner must serve before parole. 
Missouri adopted a version of the Wisconsin “Hu- 
ber Plan” under which persons in county jails may 
be released for periods at work or school. Another 
Missouri act authorized the Board of Probation 
and Parole to arrest parolees from other jurisdic- 
tions who are in violation of parole if the board 
has undertaken their supervision under terms of 
an interstate compact. 


The Nebraska legislature established a recep- 
tion center to process and evaluate new reforma- 
tory and penitentiary prisoners. In New Jersey a 
Police Training Commission was created; all new 
policemen appointed in the state must obtain 
training under the commission’s auspices. A com- 
mission was established in New York to study re- 
vision of the penal law and Code of Criminal 
procedure. 

Oregon legislation liberalized the definition of 
insanity in criminal cases by adopting part of the 
model penal code of the American Law Institute. 
Departing from the M’Naghten Rule, in effect in 
most states, the Oregon measure provides that one 
is not guilty of criminal conduct if, at the time of 
the act, as a result of mental illness or mental de- 
fect, he lacks substantial capacity to appreciate the 
criminality of his conduct or to conform to the law. 
he legislature also created an advisory board to 
suggest minimum police standards for cities and 
counties. 

Pennsylvania adopted the Uniform Rendition 
of Prisoners as Witnesses Act. In Tennessee a state- 
wide probation system for adults was set up for 
the first time. Utah legislation established a State 
Council of Criminal Justice as a continuing study 
and coordinating group. The Washington legisla- 
ture provided for termination of parole status of 
deserving persons and restoration of their civil 
rights, and it created a revolving fund with an 
initial appropriation of $30,000 to enable the 
Parole Board to loan money to paroled prisoners 
until they obtain jobs. 

A West Virginia Sheriffs Bureau, headed by the 
Governor, was created to recommend means for 
coordinating state and local law enforcement. An- 
other West Virginia measure will permit husbands 
jailed for nonsupport to serve their sentences be- 
tween periods of employment. A Wisconsin enact- 
ment makes evidence obtained by wiretapping in- 
admissible in that state’s courts. 

Several legislatures, including those of Arizona, 
California, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Texas strengthened measures against the narcotics 
traffic or drug addiction. A special Arizona session, 
for example, provided longer and mandatory jail 
sentences for peddlers and repeated offenders; per- 
mitted tests, as a condition of probation and pa- 
role, to determine whether convicted violators 
have resumed use of narcotics; and opened the way 
for a treatment program if suitable facilities and 
techniques become available. California’s legisla- 
ture approved establishment of a $7 million reha- 
bilitation center for custodial treatment of nar- 
cotics offenders. Under the program courts may 
commit addicts for up to ten years, and addicts 
may commit themselves for up to five years. All of- 
fenders discharged or paroled after a narcotics con- 





viction must register with local police. The New 
Mexico legislature created a narcotics drug section 
in the State Police. 

At least seven states—Arkansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Ten- 
nessee—adopted new or revised measures to com- 
bat traffic in obscene literature. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


(See also “Health and Welfare,” above.) 

The Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa and South 
Dakota legislatures approved the Interstate Com- 
pact on Juveniles, now adopted by thirty-four 
states, which sets up cooperative procedures for 
out-of-state supervision of juveniles and creates 
procedures for return of juveniles. 

In California, following a three-year study by 
the Governors’ Juvenile Justice Commission, the 
legislature overhauled the state’s juvenile court 
laws for the first time in more than four decades. 
One of the chief changes was to give juveniles the 
same rights in court that adults have. In Idaho 
juvenile delinquency is one of the subjects for 
study and recommendation by the Children’s 
Commission noted under “Health and Welfare,” 
above. Illinois made fine or imprisonment pen- 
alties for parents guilty of improper supervision 
of children—in permitting them to consort with 
known evildoers, to frequent houses of ill fame, 
break curfew laws, create breaches of the peace, 
etc. Another Illinois measure prohibits sale of 
liquor to anyone under 21; previously 18 had been 
the legal age for girls. 

The Indiana legislature made a preliminary ap- 
propriation of $2 million for construction of an 
intermediate institution, the Indiana Youth Cen- 
ter, designed for male first offenders. It is to in- 
clude a reception and diagnostic center. A Youth 
Rehabilitation Facility also was established in the 
Department of Corrections to provide either a 
permanent work camp or a mobile camp for young 
offenders. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature approved state grants 
to communities to help combat juvenile delin- 
quency. Rhode Island legislation creating a Fam- 
ily Court also provides for establishment of a 
family counseling service, a screening center for 
juvenile offenders, and a separate juvenile correc- 
tional center. In Tennessee establishment of a for- 
estry camp was authorized in conjunction with the 
state vocational school for boys. The Texas session 
initiated a state-paid juvenile parole supervisory 
system. In Utah the legislature authorized estab- 
lishment of juvenile detention districts; the State 
Welfare Department is designated as supervisory 
agency to set minimum standards for the facilities 
and to administer state aid up to 50 per cent of 
their cost. 
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Local Government 


(See also “Urban Renewal” and “Mass Trans- 
portation,” below.) 

In Alaska the legislature implemented a state 
constitutional direction for establishment of bor- 
oughs as the intermediate system of government 
between the community and state systems. Addi- 
tional Alaska legislation removed the limit on 
bonded indebtedness that a public utility or 
school district may incur and prohibited political 
subdivisions from levying a net income tax. 

Arkansas legislation included removing ceilings 
on city taxing powers, requiring that new city 
taxes have approval by a majority of electors, 
and permitting cities to fix salaries of their officials. 

The Colorado legislature authorized counties 
to band together in capital improvement districts 
and to levy an area-wide sales tax up to 2 per cent 
to finance improvements. The legislation was to 
have immediate application in the four-county 
Denver area. Under the measure, the district court, 
on petition of any county, may authorize an elec- 
tion as to establishment of a capital improvement 
district; approval by a majority of voters in the 
district, rather than in each of the counties af- 
fected, would be sufficient to establish a district. 

In Connecticut the legislature adopted a gen- 
eral interlocal cooperation measure which author- 
izes local units of government to act jointly in a 
considerable number of fields; it permits such 
joint action with other local units inside or out- 
side the state. The Maryland session established a 
municipal court system for Baltimore, and di- 
rected the State Health Department to assist local- 
ities in planning waste disposal systems. 

A Michigan act authorized cities, villages and 
townships to contract jointly for assessing services. 
Minnesota’s session authorized any two or more 
adjacent cities, villages or boroughs to establish 
and operate a joint municipal police force, and 
also provided for establishment and operation of 
joint municipal courts by such municipalities ex- 
cept cities of the first class. The New Jersey legis- 
lature authorized local governments in the state to 
cooperate with local units in adjacent states in a 
variety of fields. 

An Ohio enactment permits electors of any 
county to adopt an alternative form of county gov- 
ernment—including, primarily, a policy-making 
board of county commissioners and an elected or 
appointive county executive officer, to replace a 
county’s existing form of government. In Pennsyl- 
vania counties and other local units were author- 
ized to establish joint boards for performance of 
common functions; townships were authorized to 
compensate tax collectors by salary rather than by 
fees. 
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Rhode Island legislation created a division of 
local and metropolitan affairs in the Department 
of Administration, which will take over the func- 
tions of the Board of Tax Equalization and coordi- 
nate programs of state assistance in metropolitan 
areas. In South Dakota a proposed constitutional 
amendment for municipal home rule was sub- 
mitted to the voters for decision in 1962. Ten- 
nessee legislation enables counties to provide ur- 
ban-type public facilities, presents a method for 
creating a metropolitan charter commission, pro- 
vides for audits of political subdivisions and of 
special taxing districts, and requires municipal- 
ities to adopt a plan of services before territory 
with more than 500 people may be annexed. 

In Washington the legislature authorized coun- 
ties, cities and municipalities to join forces for 
regional planning. Elimination of the justice court 
system was made mandatory in larger Washington 
counties and permissive in smaller counties; new 
qualifications and procedures were established for 
employment of full-time justices to replace justices 
of the peace. 


Urban Renewal and Housing 


Arizona legislation forbade public agencies ac- 
quiring land for redevelopment or slum clearance 
to use it for public housing, and made the build- 
ing of public housing projects subject to prior ap- 
proval by a majority of the real property taxpayers 


of the city involved. 

The California legislature authorized for refer- 
endum a proposed $100 million bond issue for 
loans for construction, acquisition or development 
of low-rent housing. In Connecticut the legislature 
approved a program to provide $25 million in 
urban renewal grants to local communities. The 
grants will be repayable if the redeveloped areas 
provide additional tax revenues for the local gov- 
ernments. Another Connecticut measure extended 
to additional units existing provisions against dis- 
crimination in housing. 

Hawaii's legislature adopted a series of meas- 
ures to encourage residential development. It au- 
thorized condemnation of private lands in critical 
housing shortage areas on the most populous is- 
land, Oahu, to enable middle income families to 
buy or lease land for residential lots. A state re- 
development program was initiated for depressed 
areas, to be worked out with federal assistance. A 
sum of $500,000 was appropriated for loans to 
middle income persons desiring to buy homes on 
state lands. And regulations were established to 
control real estate subdivisions, cooperative hous- 
ing and joint ownership dwellings. 

Illinois legislation authorized municipalities to 
issue revenue bonds for loans to property owners 
in conservation areas, to permit their bringing 


their holdings up to conditions required by the 
conservation plan. Another measure enables mu- 
nicipalities to agree with hospitals and educa- 
tional institutions for reclamation of slums in 
their vicinities. Chicago was authorized to com- 
bine its Land Clearance Commission and Conser- 
vation Board into a new single agency, the Chicago 
Department of Urban Renewal, with powers of 
slum clearance and residential area conservation. 

In Iowa an urban renewal law will permit mu- 
nicipalities and counties to participate in federal 
aid, low-rent housing projects for families with 
less than a stated income, subject to prior approval 
by a 60 per cent vote of the local voters. The 
Kansas legislature authorized creation of a plan- 
ning division in the State Industrial Development 
Commission to receive and administer federal 
planning grants for cities with less than 50,000 
population, under Section 701 of the Federal 
Housing Act of 1954, Nebraska legislation broad- 
ened the powers of urban renewal authorities in 
first-class cities. In New Jersey limited dividend 
corporations were authorized to obtain special tax 
exemptions on property constructed as part of the 
redevelopment of urban renewal areas. 

The New York legislature forbade discrimina- 
tion in sale or rental of most multiple dwellings 
of more than three units, in developments of ten 
units or more, and in all commercial space. It 
provided for temporary financing of local urban 
renewal projects. And it extended the state’s resi- 
dential rent control law another two years. Penn- 
sylvania appropriations for state urban renewal 
grants were increased, and the legislature adopted 
a broad measure forbidding discrimination in sale 
or rent of housing. Rhode Island legislation 
broadened the authority of savings banks to invest 
in home mortgages. In West Virginia the legisla- 
ture enabled counties to make use of city and 
other local planning commissions to participate 
under Section 701 of the Federal Housing Act of 
1954. 


Mass Transportation 


The four states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York and Rhode Island joined through legis- 
lation in a program to provide tax relief and other 
assistance for the New Haven Railroad. Similar 
assistance was made available to other railroads 
in three of the states. Estimated resulting tax sav- 
ings for the railroads were $1.2 million in Con- 
necticut, $8.1 million in Massachusetts, $8.6 mil- 
lion in New York and $700,000 in Rhode Island. 

In addition Connecticut agreed to provide 
$500,000 per year to assist in highway crossing 
work, Another Connecticut measure made perma- 
nent tax relief which previously had been granted 
on a temporary basis to local bus companies. New 





York authorized counties to assume costs of main- 
taining railroad commuter stations. Massachusetts 
exercised its option to purchase an abandoned rail 
line, and established a transportation district to 
operate rapid transit service on the line into Bos- 
ton. A second transportation district to provide 
railroad service elsewhere in the Boston metro- 
politan area was approved. And measures were 
enacted to assist the metropolitan transit authority 
which serves Boston and some surrounding com- 
munities. In Rhode Island tax exemptions 
amounting to $200,000 were provided for a local 
transit company. 

The Delaware and New Jersey legislatures rati- 
fied a proposed Delaware River and Bay Authority 
Compact for construction and operation of cross- 
ings and other transportation facilities between 
the two states. 

In Maine the gross receipts tax on railroads was 
reduced. The Maryland legislature created a Met- 
ropolitan Transit Authority for the Greater Balti- 
more Area with authority to regulate mass transit 
and power to take over systems providing inade- 
quate service. 

The legislatures of New Jersey and New York 
extended to 1966 the New York-New Jersey trans- 
portation agency set up by those states to deal with 
mass transit problems in the New York metropoli- 
tan area. Railroads in Vermont were authorized 


to apply for suspension of taxes when necessary in 
order to maintain service. 


Elections 


Enactments affecting elections and election cam- 
paigns were unusually widespread. 

More than the required three fourths of the 
states ratified the amendment to the United States 
Constitution giving citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia the franchise in presidential elections and 
according the district three electoral votes. 

Several legislatures completed or initiated 
action to ease residential requirements for voting 
for President and Vice President. An Oregan 
enactment reduced residence requirements in 
presidential elections. The North Carolina and 
Washington sessions submitted to referendum 
constitutional amendments to reduce them. 

In Arizona candidates were forbidden to seek 
in a general election offices for which they were 
defeated in a preceding primary. California legis- 
lation required that absentee ballots be in the 
hands of election officials three days before an elec- 
tion rather than six days after as previously, and 
that ballots be counted on election days. Another 
California measure prohibited literacy test chal- 
lenges at polling places. The Connecticut legisla- 
ture required presidential electors to vote for the 
endorsed candidates of their parties. 
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A Georgia act provided for cancellation of voter 
registration for failing to cast a ballot in a three- 
year period. In Hawaii the legislature provided 
for automatic recount of ballots in elections if the 
margins are within specified fractional percent- 
ages. An Idaho enactment required that names of 
sponsors appear on all printed election campaign 
materials, with the responsibility for this placed 
on the printer rather than the candidate. The leg- 
islature repealed a 1959 Idaho law requiring pub- 
lication, before primary and general elections, of 
a voter pamphlet containing pictures of the candi- 
dates and information about them, partly financed 
by the state. 

Illinois legislation included making certain 
election law violations—impersonation, bribery or 
intimidation of voters, fraudulent registration, 
etc.—felonies; previously they were misdemeanors. 
Provisions for discovery recounts were elaborated. 
The pay of election commissioners, clerks and 
other employees was increased, and it was required 
that judges of elections undergo training. The 
session extended absentee voting privileges to per- 
sons whose religious holidays come on election 
day. 

In Iowa the legislature required separate paper 
ballots for voting on whether to hold a constitu- 
tional convention, on proposed amendments to 
the state constitution, and on statewide bond is- 
sues; previously such proposals could be put on 
voting machines, Louisiana’s legislature extended 
short-form application and military service ab- 
sentee voting privileges to families of military and 
civilian personnel of the federal government, and 
to religious and welfare personnel attached to the 
armed services and their families. 

A Nebraska measure required general registra- 
tion of all voters in counties with a population of 
60,000 or more. The Nevada session required pres- 
idential electors to cast their ballots for the candi- 
dates who receive the highest vote in the state for 
President and Vice President; another Nevada act 
prohibits one from becoming a candidate for or 
holding more than one elective office for which a 
salary is paid. In New Jersey an Election Law Re- 
vision Commission was established. A constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to New Mexico’s 
voters to allow absentee voting at state and local 
elections. 

An Oklahoma enactment requires that political 
parties nominate candidates for presidential elec- 
tors at state conventions, and that such electors 
take an oath to support the candidates chosen by 
the national party conventions—violations to con- 
stitute a misdemeanor. Another Oklahoma meas- 
ure prevents change of party affiliations of regis- 
tered electors in a period from shortly before the 
opening of files for nominations through the dates 
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for the primary and any runoff. Still another au- 
thorizes use of voting machines in all counties. 

Rhode Island’s legislature, revising the state’s 
primary election system, provided for both major 
political primaries to be held on the same day 
and in the same polling places; previously the 
parties held their primaries on separate days. In 
South Dakota uniform voter registration was 
adopted. Previously the period of time for regis- 
tration and the person with whom a voter was 
required to register differed for general, munici- 
pal, and primary elections; under the new system 
registration for one is equivalent to registration 
for all. 

Tennessee’s session made a purge of voter regis- 
tration books mandatory every two years and 
otherwise amended the registration laws. Texas 
enactments required runoffs in special elections 
for Congress if no candidate receives a majority 
vote, and authorized a major study as to revision 
of the election code. In Vermont a $7,500 limit was 
set on campaign expenditures in primaries. An- 
other Vermont act permits special elections to fill 
vacancies in the State House of Representatives; 
previously they were filled by gubernatorial ap- 
pointment, 


Other Subjects 


Various enactments of uniform laws are re- 
ported above under “ 


susiness Regulation” and 
“Correctional Institutions, Crime Control.” 
Among other actions in the uniform law field, 


the Arkansas legislature adopted the Uniform Di- 
vision of Income for Tax Purposes Act; New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma and Vermont adopted the 
Uniform Testamentary Additions to Trusts Act; 
and Ohio adopted the Uniform Gifts to Minors 
Act. 

Several measures on civil rights are listed under 
“Labor Legislation” and “Urban Renewal and 
Housing” and, for Maryland, under “Organiza- 
tion and Facilities of State Government.” In ad- 
dition, a Minnesota act changed that state’s Fair 
Employment Practices Commission to the State 
Commission Against Discrimination and ex- 
panded the scope of practices with which it is to 
deal; the Nevada legislature created a Commission 
on Equal Rights of Citizens to study discrimina- 
tion against members of minority groups; and the 
West Virginia session set up a Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 

In Nebraska the legislature outlawed the Com- 
munist Party and provided that advocating the 
violent overthrow of the government by force, or 
knowingly belonging to any organization which 
advocates such violent overthrow, constitutes sedi- 
tion. The Communist Party also was outlawed in 
Tennessee. 

Boating safety legislation was enacted in Con- 
necticut, Idaho, and Iowa, and Arkansas strength- 
ened its boating safety law. Measures for boating 
safety have been adopted in more than half of 
the states in the last three years, in most cases gear- 
ing in with the Federal Boating Act of 1958. 
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